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Towards a New Theatre. Dent and Sons, London 


The Moscow Art Theatre production of Hamlet in 1911, which Gordon Craig 
designed, was one of the most important focal points of the New Movement. Of 
this setting for Act 1, scene 2, this first of the moderns writes: “You see the 
stage divided by a barrier. On the one side sits Hamlet, fallen, as it were, into 
a dream, on the other side you see his dream. You see it, as it were, through the 
mind’s eye of Hamlet. That which is behind him is like molten gold. It is the 
Court of the King and Queen of Denmark. It is the grotesque of a vile kind 
of royalty. The King speaks (“Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death, 
etc.’) as if he were an automaton, his jaws snap on the words, he grunts them 
out ferociously. If you will read the words of the play, you will see that they 
are pure caricature and should be treated as such. It is not an actual thing— 
it is a vision. The barrier which divides Hamlet from the Court is what you 
will, but to him it seems to be like the shrouded graves of his hopes, amongst 
which lies his father’s body—murdered.” 
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WHAT THE MODERNS HAVE 
DONE TO SHAKESPEARE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


O achieve immortality is one thing, to survive it another, 
and Shakespeare is one of the few playwrights who have suc- 
ceeded at both. For the fate of playwrights is as a rule 
limited to the life of the theatres for which they write. They are 
almost inevitably the contemporaries of the architects who have 
built their playhouses for them, and thus conditioned their work. 
And the nearer they are to the theatre of their own days, the more 
inextricably they become immersed in its limitations as well as its 
conventions. When the conventions are discarded and the limi- 
tations are outgrown, the average playwright has perished 
from the stage. If he survives at all, it is in the class- 
room, or in special revivals, which either capitalize the quaintness 
of his craftsmanship or coddle it with the meticulous devotion of 
pedants. But in the theatre, where he can alone claim life, he is 
dead and forgotten. Usually, too, as he grows into a legendary 
titan, his readers decrease until they are limited to specialists, and 
even his supposed admirers content themselves with reverent and 
indefinite mutterings of his name alone. 

The fate of Shakespeare is, therefore, all the more extraordinary. 
Hailed by Robert Greene in 1592 as an “upstart Crow” he has 
lasted as the only “Shake-scene,” when his predecessors, as well as 
his contemporaries and successors, have slipped into immortality 
and died. He has outlasted his playhouses, survived his many 
adapters, and even lived down his admirers for some three hundred 
years, during which, from Burbage to Barrymore, the long proces- 
sion of English-speaking players have been identified with his 
characters, and actors in every country have felt their reputations 
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secure only when they have tested their talents in his plays. 

If Shakespeare lived as the actor’s playwright for some three 
hundred years, his stage history has taken a decisive turn during 
the last thirty. He is no longer the actor’s testing ground alone. 
He is now the producer’s challenge and the designer’s release as 
is proven by the fact that, in almost all of the notable experimental 
productions that the last thirty years and the New Movement have 
revealed, the play has been Shakespeare’s. He has been the only 
dramatist the more advanced directors could count upon to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing facilities of the back-stage. Though 
maintaining his own integrity as a playwright, he has allowed the 
scene painter to assert himself as the scenic artist by granting 
him material for independent interpretative work of his own. Ac- 
cordingly, from Moscow to Manhattan, contemporary directors 
have waged their most important warfare against the cluttered 
realism of the older stages under the Shakespearean banner. In 
short, he has become the dramatist of the New Movement, if not 
its champion. 

Programme Space for Shakespeare 

In what are known as “the good old days,” which in the theatre, 
as in all things, can be defined as the days that are dimmed in re- 
membrance or safe from recall, the emphasis went almost exclu- 
sively upon the player. It was Booth’s Hamlet, Salvini’s Othello, 
Forrest’s King Lear, or Garrick’s Richard III, much more than 
it was Shakespeare’s. And Shakespeare himself was kept alive as 
a vehicle rather than as a playwright. From Betterton down, each 
succeeding generation in the English and American theatre centered 
its major interest on the star instead of the play. Accordingly 
it was Booth’s performance that lasted as a memory and not the 
play that Shakespeare wrote. The very audiences that took the 
plays for granted apparently never tired of watching each new 
performer with a jealous and alert interest as he made his “points.” 
They came to the theatre much as the Greeks had come, except 
that where the Greeks focussed their attention upon a dramatist as 
he made his “points” by the retelling of a popular legend, these older 
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English-speaking audiences riveted theirs upon an actor as he 
made his “points” on a popular but mythical Shakespeare. Cer- 
tainly, their interest could not have centered on the production they 
sat before, because, with the exception of the star, the stage was 
peopled with supernumeraries. Certainly, for almost a full two 
hundred years the settings could have attracted little notice, for 
actor-managers lavished their money on pantomimes, and skimped 
on Shakespeare because they knew their own names were enough 
to fill a house. And surely, too, the individual stamp of the director 
was of no importance, because the actor managed his own “busi- 
ness,” and, needless to say, managed it to his own advantage, so 
that the performance became an exhibitionist’s paradise. The actor 
was glorified and the play, in a garbled and emasculated form, was 
not “produced” at all as we know production today. 

With the New Movement, however, the emphasis has changed. 
The director and the designer have stepped into an unheard of 
prominence, and, where once a performance was known only 
by its player, it is now just as apt to be identified by its designer 
or its director. The more closely in touch with the theatre of 
Europe and America a person is, the more apt he is to speak of 
Craig’s Hamlet, Jessner’s Othello, Granville Barker’s 4 Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, Reinhardt’s King Lear, Jones’ Macbeth, or 
Copeau’s T'welfth Night. And this new emphasis indicates as well 
as anything else the current trend in Shakespearean production, 
though it omits the idea which prompted the shift and the change 
it has made possible. For the stressing of the designer and the 
director in the New Movement is important to Shakespeare only 
in so far as it has freed him as a dramatist and placed the final 
emphasis on his plays. 

“Wrote by Mr. Shakespear” 

It is not to be thought for a moment that Shakespeare has always 
survived immortality unaided, or that Garrick, Kemble, or Mac- 
ready, standard-bearers of the “great tradition,” used Shake- 
speare’s texts alone. As Professor Odell has made clear in Shake- 
speare From Betterton to Irving he was victimized for nearly a hun- 
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dred years by endless adapters, who, sharing the enthusiasm of 
Davenant, felt they “loved Shakespeare so much they could not leave 
him alone.” The result was that from the Restoration well into the 
Nineteenth Century he was target for a host of minor play-doctors, 
who, though they sang his praises in their prefaces as the world’s 
greatest dramatist, did not hesitate to rewrite him in their playing 
versions. He was treated by Davenant, Shadwell, Dryden and 
Tate as a brilliant barbarian who had to be rewritten before he 
could please the cultivated audiences of the Restoration, with their 
love of the Unities and the frigid exaltations of “Heroic Tragedy.” 
The whole attitude was summed up by Tate, who admitted in 
his preface to King Lear in 1681 that he had found it “a Heap of 
Jewels unstrung and unpolish’d; yet so dazzling in their disorder 
that I soon perceiv’d I had seiz’d a Treasure.” 

Some years before Tate retouched King Lear, Romeo and Juliet 
had been revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as “wrote by Mr. Shake- 
pear.” Soon after the production, however, it was made “into a 
Tragi-comedy” and tested for a while in both forms “so that when 
the Tragedy was Reviv’d again, t’was Play’d Alternately, Tragical 
one Day and Tragi-comical another; for several Days together.” 
The “tragical’’ version was assuredly one of the last versions of 
this or any other of the plays to reach the stage as “wrote by Mr. 
Shakespear” for many a year. And the habit of improving upon 
him did not stop with the Restoration. In 1700 Colley Cibber 
remade Richard III into a composite picture of the “Histories” 
that still persists, but Cibber’s text was at least compiled rather than 
composed by him. The untampered texts sank into such a deep 
obscurity that it was quite natural of Quin to be perplexed when 
he saw that Garrick was going to revive Macbeth “as written by 
Shakespeare.” In despairing ignorance Quin asked “What does he 
mean? Don’t I play Macbeth as written by Shakespeare?” But, 
as a matter of fact, neither did Garrick, who omitted the drunken 
porter from Macbeth as a violation of the Unities, and wrote a 
lengthy speech for Macbeth to deliver just before his death to in- 
sure the “deep damnation of his taking off.’ And this same Gar- 
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The director reshaping Shakespeare. Max 
Reinhardt,. whose long career in the the- 
atre includes all of the important tendencies 
of contemporary production, has been an 
active and important producer of Shake- 
speare. First identified with a solid and 
photographic realism, he has since become 
a leader in simplification and tried his 
hand at every kind of experimentation. 
Above is one of his earliest attempts at a 
stylized Shakespearean production, the 
King Lear at the Deutsches Theater in 
1905, for which Czeschka designed the 
setting. “Though marked by its elimination 
of detail and excellent in its textual sug- 
gestion, it is not completely successful as 
stylization. It is merely a transitional 
step to Reinhardt’s very effective and much 
later production of Hamlet, in which the 
simplest details of setting depend largely 
upon the grouping of the actors and the 
lighting of the horizon to produce their 
effect. Moissi is seen as Hamlet. 




















Continental Stagecraft 


The director symbolizing Shakespeare by his use of steps and cos- 
tumes. Leopold Jessner, Uber Intendant of the Staats Theater, 
Berlin, is one of the arch intensifiers of the contemporary German 
Theatre. He has become famous for his “Jessnertreppen,” which 
Kenneth Macgowan once paraphrased as “those crazy steps of 
Leopold Jessner.” But the steps play an important part in a Jessner 
production, because, as director, he depends upon them to symbolize 
the spiritual states of his characters. He also puts his costumes to 
the same use and lets their color betray the qualities of the wearer. 
In Richard III, for example, Richmond, a white-robed general head- 
ing an army dressed in white, stands on the blood-red steps of 
Richard’s coronation. ‘The sketch was made from the actual pro- 
duction by Robert Edmond Jones. 
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Shakespeare given a new theatre value by being backed with settings which 
served as stimulating symbols. The masks of the witches dominated the action 
of Macbeth as designed by Robert Edmond Jones, and the palace itself took on 
frail and unearthly quality as a means of stressing the supernatural forces which 
had possessed and enslaved Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. In Richard III 
Mr. Jones had the grim outlines of the Tower of London brood malignantly 
over the entire play as an ever present symbol of determining fate. 




















Francis Bruguiére 








Norman-Bel Geddes sets free the whole sweep of the action in this 
new model for King Lear, by placing the entire play on a circular, 
ramped platform, backed only by three huge monoliths, as rugged 
and primitive as the play, and strongly suggestive of Stonehenge. 
It is a powerful but unobtrusive setting, that by its very simplicity 
gains greatly in dignity as well as force. It depends upon light to 
achieve its full effectiveness and to gain its possible variety. 
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rick, as the leading Shakespearean actor of his day, if not of all 
time, played King Lear with a Pollyanna ending that found Lear 
and Cordelia happily in charge of their kingdom once more. It 
was this same Garrick, too, who omitted the grave-diggers and 
Ophelia’s burial from Hamlet, and improved Romeo and Juliet by 
reviving Juliet in the tomb so that the lovers could have one more 
last and truly powerful farewell. But Garrick’s sins were slim 
compared to the crimes committed in the name of Shakespeare on 
the English stage of Garrick’s day. It was not until 1823 that 
Elliston and Kean resurrected the last act of Lear and the original 
contributions of actor-managers began to disappear from Shake- 
speare. Though Macready, Phelps, and Kean read unadulterated 
lines, the sins now shifted to those of omission, but what was far 
more important than the omission of single speeches was the omis- 
sion of Shakespeare’s own dramatic structure. As the settings, ap- 
proaching the realistic ideals of Irving and Tree, became more 
and more solid during the nineteenth century, they became more 
and more difficult to move, and the true scene sequence of Shake- 
speare, which most characterizes his craftsmanship, became increas- 
ingly impossible to preserve. For the convenience of the stage 
manager, several garden or interior scenes were lumped together 
in order to “cut down changes.” In this matter Shakespeare’s own 
text was not consulted, because, judging from the popularity of 
the practice, almost any stage manager was supposed to know more 
about Shakespeare’s own job than Shakespeare did himself. His 
scenes were combined into acts, and, groaning under a realism he 
had never desired, Shakespeare emerged as a playwright using a 
technical form not completely divorced from that of Henry Arthur 
Jones. In other words, though his lines had earned the right to be 
heard, his plays were still refashioned into “well-made” plays, just 
as if he himself had been entirely innocent of the art of playmaking 
when he dashed off successes for the Globe Theatre. 


“The Good Old Days” 
To the traditionalists the innovations of the New Movement 
have seemed sacrilege, but the simple truth of the whole matter is 
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that there are no authentic Shakespearean traditions. They died, 
it must be repeated, with his contemporaries, and were buried by 
Sir William Davenant, the one connecting link between the theatre 
of Shakespeare and that of the Restoration, who took pains to 
rewrite the plays in order to fit them to the needs of new play- 
houses and new audiences. What we have been brought up on as 
our Shakespearean tradition, with its archaeological costumes and 
settings, goes no further back than the cradle songs of Queen 
Victoria. For a full two hundred years before the archaeologists 
of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century busied themselves in 
the theatre, Shakespeare had been played in “modern dress,” 
whether the time was the Restoration or the reigns of the four 
Georges, as the contemporary prints show all too clearly. With the 
exception of Richard III, Henry VIII, and Falstaff, Elizabethan 
costumes disappeared from the stage, to be replaced by “modern 
dress” in a slightly exaggerated form. Thus Mrs. Pope dressed 
Cleopatra in the hoop-skirt and powdered wig of her day; Mrs. 
Abington’s Rosalind appeared in a strange combination of the latest 
style in large hats and the most common costume of the men who 
crowded to see her; Mrs. Yates encircled her Lady Macbeth in 
skirts wide enough to hide all her crimes, and Garrick dressed 
Hamlet in a contemporary French costume, King Lear in the 
regal robes of the Georges, and Macbeth as a nobleman fresh from 
court. Even Kemble, who prided himself on his attention to details 
of costume and setting, wore the uniform of a dragoon when he 
appeared as Hotspur. When the costumes were not contempora- 
neous, they were mildly allegorical, and distinctly theatrical. Thus 
tragic heroes, even as played by Garrick, were often topped with 
feathers, because plumage was as surely a symbol of tragedy as 
were the green baize carpets that covered the stages of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden when a tragedy was to be played. And war- 
riors, for the torrential passions of the “classic” plays, were inclined 
to dress a la Romaine. It was only natural, therefore, that, when 
the first of the archaeologists entered the theatre, and tried to do 
away with the venerable tradition of Shakespeare in modern dress, 
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which had lasted nearly two hundred years, they should have met 
with disapproval. When they set about placing Hamlet in an 
authentic Denmark, and Antony and Cleopatra in a British 
Museum Egypt, they came as innovators, discarding the practice 
of Betterton, Cibber, Garrick, and Kemble. It was Macklin, the 
same Macklin who had revolutionized the playing of Shylock by 
making him into the tragic figure we know today, that broke with 
tradition in 1773 by dressing Macbeth in Scottish costume. And 
the plaid bonnet on his veteran brow was the signal for one of 
those riots which were so common in London theatres of the time. 
Macklin had,thrown his hat into the ring, and, little by little, the 
plaid bonnet conquered. Mrs. Siddons introduced long and statu- 
esque lines, because . . . because of her fondness for statues, 
and before anyone really knew what was happening or why, the 
archaeologists were in the theatre. And poor Shakespeare, con- 
cerned only with the living qualities in character, and not caring a 
fig for history except as a factory for his plots, poor Shakespeare, 
with his “small Latin and less Greek,” was the cause for exact re- 
productions of forums and palaces, regardless of whether they 
possessed playing values or not. With them, too, came costumes, 
aiming at exactitude, but on the whole as historically inaccurate as 
Shakespeare’s own texts, crammed as they were with anachronisms, 
and peopled as they were with Englishmen regardless of their 
locale. And the whole matter of pseudo-Gothic trappings and 
stained-glass window costumes took possession of the stage, devoting 
little or no attention to what the playwright had said, or to the inner 
meaning of the plays. Yet overnight again, the origins of this 
tradition became dimmed, and what was only a new tradition was 
venerated as an old one, and has come down to us supposedly 
inviolate because it is supposedly Shakespearean. 
The Dramatist of the New Movement 

Though critics without end could have called for the final 
restoration of the text, and directors without number could have 
desired to produce the plays as “wrote by Mr. Shakespear,” the 
original number and order of his scenes could not be revived until 
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the designer had cleared the way. In the whole sweep of the 
English stage as traced by Professor Odell, there is not a single 
mention of a scene-painter who went to Shakespeare for his inspira- 
tion instead of going to actor-managers. From Streeter through 
Stanfield and J. Selby Hall these decorators seem to have been 
content to paint only the scenes they ordered. Apparently it had 
not occurred to them that the salvation of the Shakespearean text 
was, in its last analysis, the designer’s own very special problem as 
well as one of his finest opportunities. For when all is said and 
done, Shakespeare, like every practising playwright who is worth 
his salt and earns it, wrote with the playhouse of his own day in 
mind. But because the playhouse that he knew and worked in had 
disappeared as a theatre form, quite without justification, producing 
managers assumed for a great many years that Shakespeare’s own 
dramatic structure had likewise become obsolete. Until recently, 
and unfortunately even now in some cases, they have treated it as 
an accidental part of his art as a dramatist, instead of holding it 
the groundwork of his dramatic effects. Accordingly they have 
taken on themselves the task of refashioning his plays and casting 
his own structure to the winds. 

Nor was it in England or America, where Shakespeare has 
been taken for granted as a literary legacy, that the first experi- 
ments were introduced which made the playing of the whole text 
possible. Instead it was Germany, ever active in the theatre, 
that first faced the length and the form of Shakespeare’s plays 
as a theatre problem. It was Goethe who, as director of the 
Court Theatre at Weimar, devised one of the earliest “unit set- 
tings” to meet Shakespeare’s dramaturgic demands. This fact 
alone, were it not for many later and additional contributions, 
would almost be enough to justify the Germans in calling Shake- 
speare “unser Shakespeare.” What Goethe started, Immerman 
carried even further in planning a stage with proscenium doors, 
a back-stage, and a fore-stage, which thus facilitated the continuous 
and unadulterated playing of the Shakespearean texts and estab- 
lished a precedent for many of the most modern radicals. 
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It is in just this way, and because he has been in actual com- 
mand of the backstage, that the designer has been able to be of 
service. His genius as well as his ingenuity has had much to do 
with making the use of Shakespeare’s scene sequence possible. He 
has differed from the older scene-painters in that he has been will- 
ing to make his stage fit Shakespeare, rather than making Shake- 
speare fit his stage. Occasionally, in such interesting experiments 
as John Corbin’s production of The Tempest at the Century Thea- 
tre in 1916, or Forbes-Robertson’s farewell performance of Hamlet 
at Harvard, Shakespeare has been seen in reconstructions of Eliza- 
bethan playhouses, where his craftsmanship has been unimpeded 
on the stage for which it was intended. But the modern designer 
has not been contented with research and reconstruction alone. He 
has wanted to face the more difficult problem of translating Shake- 
speare into terms of the modern theatre. To do this he has sum- 
moned all the devices at his command. He has used screens or 
curtains, worked as a painter or a builder, employed revolving, 
wagon or elevator stages, planned unit settings, or even contrived 
adjustable constructions. All of these have been only means to the 
designer’s own approach, which in the New Movement, for the 
first time, has been that of an interpretative artist. Knowing that 
Shakespeare was, in a sense, his own designer, the modern designer 
has rebelled against the realistic regime which cluttered the stage 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century. He has rebelled because 
its heavy and archaeologically correct settings not only doubled on 
the scenic passages in Shakespeare but also undid them by repre- 
senting realistically what their poetry had suggested abstractly. In 
other words, the modern designer has realized that Shakespeare 
was a poet as well as a playwright and has begun to seek for the 
best way in which to present him as both. 

Moreover he has abandoned the old-fashioned habit of treat- 
ing each individual scene as an isolated problem. Instead he has 
treated the play as a whole, culling from it a general and abstract 
idea which he could apply to the entire production. He has seen 
that a Shakespearean play was not necessarily the affair of any 
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one character, or even of a group of characters in conflict. It 
could as well have a cosmic meaning. The supernatural forces of 
Macbeth, for example, its ghosts and its witches, to live afresh for 
an incredulous age, could shake off their fish-net trappings and 
take on a new and fatalistic meaning by emerging as the forces 
enslaving Man. Accordingly, the more radical designer has aimed 
at more than backing beauty with beauty. He has hoped his set- 
tings could serve as symbols, abstractly suggested so as to prod and 
not confine the imagination of his audience. 

He has not always been fortunate in his choice of means nor has 
he always succeeded in realizing his intention. Frequently he has 
revelled only in a scene-makers’ holiday, at the expense of both 
the play and performance, and he has been, at times, even more 
self-centered in his interests than the old actor-manager. But from 
Gordon Craig to Robert Edmond Jones, when he has sensed his 
function aright, he has brought not only a new talent into the 
theatre, but a fresh loveliness and power to Shakespeare. 

At best, however, the designer has been only a contributor. 
Though he has cleared the stage for Shakespeare, and placed the 
plays before settings as quickening in their suggestion as the texts 
themselves, his work has been only a contribution to the entire 
production of which the director is in charge. From this moment, 
too, Shakespeare has become the playwright of the director, and 
his fate, as well as that of the actor, and the designer, is in the 
director’s hands. The director of the New Movement is an auto- 
crat, a final interpreter, who orchestrates the entire performance. 
He is seldom a player and never an “actor-manager.” He has 
not, therefore, been tempted, as the old actor managers were, to 
omit or cut scenes in which he did not appear, or add effective 
“bits” for his own aggrandizement. Nor has he wanted to surround 
himself with supernumeraries to make the comparison throw his 
own playing into a more favorable light. He has, in short, been 
able to see the production as a whole and work disinterestedly for 
the coordination of its parts. 

Like the designer, he has faced the problem of translating the 
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Harvard University Theatre Collection 


Two of the greatest of Shakespearean actors. At the right 
Richard Burbage (1567-1619), son of James Burbage, the 
manager and theatre builder of Elizabeth’s day, who ex- 
celled in tragedy and was probably the original Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello and Richard III. He worked side by side with 
Shakespeare, playing, therefore, according to the author’s 
own intention. At the left, Edwin Booth (1833-1893), 
son of Junius Brutus Booth, and America’s foremost Shake- 
spearean actor of the Nineteenth Century, who played with 
equal success in England and in Germany. This bust of 
him by E. T. Quin has recently been unveiled in the Hall 
of Fame. 











Dr. Hans Dohm 





Repertory has kept the German actor pliant in his approach 
to the theatre, and called upon him to forsake Sudermann 
one night for Shakespeare the next. But repertory has not 
been the only factor in training him for Shakespeare, be- 
cause the theatres of Germany abound with directors who 
are far more than mere drill masters. Of these, Max Rein- 
hardt has been the most prominent, and, because of the 
groundings they have received in his company, many of his 
players have achieved a singular eminence in Shakespeare. 
At the left, is Alexander Moissi, playing Hamlet in modern 
dress in Vienna, and at the right is Paul Wegener as 
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plays into the most living terms of the contemporary theatre. And 
like the designer, and often hand in hand with him, he has sought 
to emphasize their cosmic significance. He, too, has worked in 
abstractions, but where the designer has been able to work in the 
pliant materials of his own medium, the director has faced actors 
with their all too solid flesh. He has had to train them to the 
stylization he has wanted, blending their actions into the back- 
grounds his scenic artist has provided. In his charge, too, have 
been the pacing of their scenes, the manipulation of crowds, the 
complete intensification and patterning of the performance. 

This modern director of Shakespeare, with his superhuman re- 
sponsibilities, is a virtuoso figure, as yet unknown in America, and 
known to England chiefly in Granville Barker. He has been found 
in Paris at the Vieux-Colombier, where Copeau, working on a 
permanent stage, has almost substituted properties for scenery, and 
relied on his actors, thus unfettered, to liberate the play. He exists 
in Budapest with Hevesi, who in one season offered some fifteen 
Shakespearean plays to his public, and in Prague with Kvapil and 
Hilar, who at rival theatres have found Shakespeare their most 
popular playwright. But it is in Germany that this virtuoso direc- 
tor thrives most, with Reinhardt, Jessner and Weichert heading 
a long list of directors who have placed the stamp of their own 
personalities on their productions. And it was, by the way, from 
this same Germany, too, that the Saxe-Meiningen Company came 
to London in 1881 and introduced a new ideal in production by 
the perfection of its ensemble and the grouping of its crowds. 

He is not infallible, this director of the New Movement. He 
fumbles often, but even in his failures he permits a Shakespearean 
play to reach the stage as a play instead of as a vehicle. And above 
all his virtues is the fact that he is not ashamed of treating it as 
theatrical property, fitted to and living only in the theatre. 

Come Out of the Kitchen 

If the Shakespeare of the New Movement has been chiefly asso- 
ciated with the designer and the director it is not to be thought 
that they have conspired to crowd the actor off the stage. For 
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Shakespeare, of all playwrights, is least intended for an actorless 
theatre and suffers most when robbed of his players. But he de- 
mands an equipment in diction, voice and style that the modern 
actor has only seldom had. It has not necessarily been the actor’s 
fault because he has, to a large extent, been the victim of circum- 
stance. Even today, long after the New Movement has started, the 
average American and English actor still finds himself imbedded 
in the realistic regime, and, denied repertory or even stock, he has 
been unable to escape its doldrums and gain the elasticity in playing 
methods they once provided. He has been trained to transfer the 
polite modulations of everyday life to the stage and be a gentleman 
rather than an actor. He has realized that The Book of Etiquette 
is apt to be of much more service to him than all the plays of 
Shakespeare, so he has, for the most part, not only put Shake- 
speare out of his mind but also come to condemn “the Shake- 
spearean manner’ without bothering to find out what he could 
learn from it and what he could discard in it. Unfortunately 
he has not seen that whatever the faults of the old Shakespearean 
productions may have been, they, at least, were characterized 
by great acting, acting so fired and persuasive, so certain and 
exciting that it even sank Shakespeare into obscurity, and lived, 
unaided and unaugmented, in spite of hideous settings and absurd 
costumes, as complete theatre in itself. But the modern actor, 
afraid of traditions of “the old school,” has been raised to hold 
anything “theatrical” as tawdry and cheap, just because a host of 
passion-tearers were tawdry and cheap when they tried to imitate 
the great actors who were finely theatrical. And because verse 
has gone out of vogue in the theatre, on the rare occasions that he 
has been forced to handle it, the modern actor, in some confusion, 
has muffled it into prose. Compelled to follow the taste and prac- 
tice of his time he has been forced to desert his tragic buskin for 
tweeds, or, worse still, eat endlessly off the red table cloths abound- 
ing in a whole school of genre studies. And the actor, due to no 
fault of his own, has stayed in the kitchen, while the director and 
the designer have been returning to palaces. 
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And it is to actors with this equipment that the directors and 
designers of the New Movement have been forced to turn to 
people their most abstract productions. They have not always seen 
that the more stylized the direction and the settings become the 
more stylized the acting must also become. It is because actors 
have not yet had the time to adjust themselves to the new decora- 
tions that back them, and the new demands made of them by their 
directors, that so many of the Shakespearean productions of the 
New Movement have been one-sided and incomplete. Managers 
have asked audiences to see one thing and hear another, so that 
neither has appeared as anything but an obstruction to the other. 
Nor will the Shakespeare of the New Movement be anything but 
the playwright of its directors and designers until contemporary 
actors have come out of the kitchen, and gloried once again in the 
theatre as the theatre, and verse as verse. Then, and then alone, 
will the newer productions be unified in intention, and keyed to a 
satisfactory and coordinated style. 





Some costumes for the production of The Winter’s Tale as produced by 
Charles Kean at the Princess Theatre, London, 1856. The “Sea-coast of 
Bohemia” bothered Kean’s scholarly mind, so it was reset in Bithynia, so 
that Kean as producer could contrast the Asiatic costumes with the Greek. 
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AFTER BOOTH 


By OTIS SKINNER 


CANNOT believe that the essential spirit in the art of acting 
] has ever materially changed since acting was made a profession. 

The player’s duty at all times has been to portray humanity in 
its griefs, its ecstasies, its laughter, its scorn, its sublimities and its 
stupidities. If the acting of the past three or four decades has 
changed at all it is because it has been affected by an age spirit that 
is reducing all things to mechanism. Formerly acting was loved as 
an art; now it is valued as a business. In every period of the history 
of the theatre there have been good actors and bad actors. There 
must have been some atrocious ones in Shakespeare’s time to have 
caused him to complain about them as he did in Hamlet, and he 
must have seen some good acting or he could not have had a criterion 
of excellence. 

You ask me to compare the acting today with that in the mode of 
Edwin Booth’s day. I can only say that in the best examples there 
is but little difference, but there has always been a difference and 
will always be a difference in actors. Garrick differed from Quin, 
Kean from Kemble, Jefferson from Burton, Clara Morris from 
Charlotte Cushman, Booth from McCullough. Vociferation and 
quietude in acting have always gone side by side, and both methods 
have had their admirers. 

Edwin Booth was not a noisy actor at any time. He was a man of 
grace, sensibility, poetic imagination and naturally expressive moods. 
Toward the end his work became labored and set, but never stilted. 
He was tired; his inspiration was gone; he could not summon up the 
floods of emotion that swept through the playing of his prime. 
Physically weak, his spirit was not always at his bidding and he was 
forced into mechanical repetition of sheer method. Happy is the 
actor who ends his public career before the days of his decline. 
Edwin Booth created no school. He was singularly without man- 
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nerism; his was the expression of an artist who followed no slavish 
tradition. The secret subtlety of his art he carried with him to the 
grave. 

If there has been a change in the method of acting Shakespearean 
characters, it cannot be said to be one for the better. This, however, 
should not be laid too strenuously upon the incapacity of our con- 
temporary actors. There has been no continued custom of present- 
ing the Shakespearean drama. The breadth and authority that were 
the everyday expression of the players of, say, 1880 have largely 
atrophied through disuse. When the actor of today assumes a 
Shakespearean character he climbs into the saddle with effort, know- 
ing that he must change his whole manner and forget the way he 
has been playing his roles in modern plays. It was not so with the 
oldtimer; one night cast for Mark Antony, the next for Charles 
Surface, he might next be called on to play the hero of an up-to-date 
melodrama or a French emotional play. Versatility has been bred 
out of the race by the demands of an age of specialization. Actors 
become skilled in portraying a particular type of character and excel 
in that type to the detriment of their efforts in other fields. 

One of the best examples of the benefits of the varied training 
given the older actors was that of Charles Thorne, leading man of 
the Union Square Theatre in the days of its glory. Whatever the 
play, whatever the part, whatever the period, Thorne always filled 
the eye, the ear and the imagination. He turned readily from the 
robust Dumas romantic heroes to the well-mannered men of the 
fashion of the day. His performance in Sardou’s Daniel Rochat— 
a play quite ahead of its time—was unforgettable for its ease, natural- 
ness, charm and colloquialism. ‘The seventeenth century swash- 
buckler became the polished gentleman, the politician, the man of 
the hour. 

During the past few seasons much has been written and discussed 
concerning the theatre, a vast amount of study and analysis has gone 
into its problems. Men and women of serious, penetrating minds 
have sought means to stabilize the art of acting and reduce it to a 
science, blind to the fact that you cannot perform an autopsy on an 
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emotion. What our anemic stage is most in need of is less psycho- 
analysis and theory and more temperament. 

Perhaps the average actor of acknowledged position today devotes 
more intellectual effort to the development of his art, more time to 
dissecting his mechanics than did his elder brother (although I 
might doubt even that), but he has lost a precious inheritance in the 
free, untrammelled acting of a day that was not ashamed of a frank 
display of its emotions, when histrionic art had not become sub- 
servient to the art of the electrician, when vagueness and suppression 
and symbolism and so-called suggestion formed a very small part of 
the equipment of actor or director; when ugliness in theme and man- 
ner was viewed askance; when romance was unfettered; when the 
theatre was a palace of illusion and we all believed in fairies. 

However, the signs of a revival of the poetic drama are growing 
more and more plentiful. We may be grateful to Walter Hampden 
for his colorful revival of Cyrano de Bergerac in an arid and un- 
propitious season. Other managers may yet search through the store- 
houses of the past and find gems. Perhaps some of them will dis- 
cover that the best expression of the poetic play in our language is 
to be found among the plays of William Shakespeare. 


ARIEL 


If I were changed to Ariel, 
Imprisoned in a pine, 

I would drain the twelve long years 
Like so much golden wine. 


I would ask no slumber-robe 
More gracious than the dark, 

And I would be content for food 
With pungent breath of bark. 


I would hold me patient through 
The oblivion of snow 
To feel the cloven pine, some spring, 
Give way to Prospero. 
Florence Kilpatrick Mixter. 
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One of the most notable American productions of Shakespeare was 
the Drama Society’s revival of The Tempest in 1916 under the 
direction of Louis Calvert and John Corbin. Though ten years 
have passed it remains undimmed in the memory of many as a com- 
pletely satisfying performance in which such actors as Walter Hamp- 
den, Cecil Yapp, Louis Calvert, and Fania Marinoff contributed 
their full share, and focussed the attention of their audiences on 
Shakespeare by being unhampered by the heavy freightage of realis- 
tic scenery. Corbin reconstructed an Elizabethan stage, slightly 
modified to fit the Century Theatre, and thus allowed the play to be 
given under the same conditions that governed its first performance. 
As The Tempest relies upon almost all of the appliances of the 
Elizabethan playhouse it was a particularly happy selection to prove 
the rich sufficiency of the equipment of Shakespeare’s own theatre. 


























Das Deutsche Theater, 1923-24 


One of the earliest attempts at a unit setting, adapted to 
the heavy demands of Shakespeare’s own scene sequence, 
was made by Goethe, when as director of the Court The- 
atre at Weimar he sketched this plan for a production of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. ‘The stairs remain perma- 
nent, while the upper part of the setting can be rearranged. 
The alcove under the stairs provides an inner stage, and the 
whole setting takes advantage of almost as many steps and 
levels as if Jessner had ordered it for the Staats Theater 
in Berlin today. Goethe’s experiments with a “unit stage” 
were carried even further by Karl Immerman, who in 1840 
designed an unusually graceful and formal stage which 
offered Shakespeare much of the freedom he had enjoyed 
in his own playhouse, and liberated him once again as a 
dramatist. It had proscenium doors, a front-stage, and 
a small inner stage which could be shut off by curtains and 
re-set, while the action continued on the fore-stage. 
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A direct descendant of the schemes of Goethe and 
Immermann was the architectural setting, inner 
stage and forestage devised by Savitts and Perfall 
in 1890, the forerunner of the former Munich 
Royal Court Theatre and others elsewhere in Ger- 
many. In King Lear as produced in this ingenious 
but ugly Munich theatre, the inner stage was set 
to suggest the scene, even though the actors were 
playing well out on the platform. 
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The Theatre of Tomorrow 


At the Vieux Colombier in Paris, Jacques Copeau used a per 
manent stage without a proscenium and set it with a minimum 
amount of scenery. The stairs and balcony at the back afforded 
a variety of arrangements, and could either be hidden entirely 
or partially or fully disclosed. In making the property man 
replace the designer, Copeau’s experiment fitted in well with 
Shakespearean production. Twelfth Night, at the Vieux 
Colombier, for example, was not burdened by scenery, and the 
final emphasis was made on the playwright, as revealed by the 
actors, not in a setting but on a stage adapted to his dramaturgy. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS 


By RALPH ROEDER 


HEN Coleridge said of Timon of Athens that “ his 

admiration for some parts of the tragedy was unbounded 

but that it was, on the whole, a painful and disagreeable 
production, because it gave only a disadvantageous picture of human 
nature, very inconsistent with what, he firmly believed, was our great 
Poet’s real view of his fellow-creatures,” he explained, though he did 
not justify, the unpopularity of this most drastic of Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces. It is easy to smile at Coleridge’s embarrassment and 
to dismiss it as a typical example of the moral complacency of his 
day, but even in his shortcomings Coleridge shows himself the most 
penetrating of the poet’s critics. The sullen intensity with which the 
great tragedy of misanthropy is written is almost morbid in its fixity 
of purpose, that very fact giving the subject its purity of form. Its 
pathetic bias, moreover, lends it an accent of dreadful sincerity. But 
the combination of morbid mood and austerity of treatment has been 
fatal to a just appreciation of this play, which is perhaps the most 
uncompromising study of character and the most devastating indict- 
ment of life Shakespeare ever wrote. Certainly no play of his is 
written with greater artistic conscience or more vital conviction. 
Timon of Athens stands at the apex of a long period of growth and 
represents its culmination, the moment of complete maturity and 
conscious self-realization. 

A passion for character was the noblest lust of his time. An age 
of adventure, the Renaissance found in the conduct of life the most 
thrilling of all adventures. Between it and the puritan age which 
destroyed it the vital distinction is to be found in the fact that the 
Renaissance reached the conclusion that no conquest of man could 
compare with the conquest of himself out of the fullness instead 
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of out of the meagerness of its experience of life. The lust of the 
soul, as ineradicable as any of the flesh, is a trait of all periods of 
vitality, and only a greater insight and courage distinguish the age 
in which it takes the form of art from that in which it shrinks into 
a code of morality. A puritanical period reduces that instinctive 
quest of discipline to a negation, evasion or repression of nature; an 
imaginative age pursues it unflinchingly in wisdom or art. 

No mind was ever less dogmatic than Shakespeare’s, but experi- 
ence taught him to recognize an innate morality in human nature. 
Needless to say, it never took the form of a creed; but in his varied 
and impersonal portraits of men we see a constantly recurring con- 
viction, asserting itself with what is almost a religious reiteration. 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of hearts, 


As I do thee. 

says the hero most framed by nature to realize that ideal, whose 
bitterest mortification is that circumstances will not let him; Horatio 
may illustrate it; but the wise and the happy are not the heroes of 
tragedy. ‘“Passion’s slave,” this is the dirge of all Shakespeare’s 
tragic heroes. Lear, whose sharpest injury is that others must 
“mingle reason with his passion”; Othello, who loves “not wisely but 
too well”; Macbeth, the victim of “vaulting ambition, which o’er- 
leaps itself’; Antony, the “strumpet’s fool”; Coriolanus, who lives 
rebuked in his mother’s chastening words, “You might have been 
enough the man you are With striving lesstobeso . . ” all have 
in common the tragic fatuity of passion’s slaves. They are all brothers 
in a destiny “unshunnable as death”—precisely because it is the law 
of life. 


Even then this forked plague is fated to us, 
When we do quicken. 
How cunningly life trips those who would be superior to it! Hamlet 


and Brutus are undone as completely as the most unthinking. 
All’s but naught; 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad; then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? 
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To this despairing cry no answer is vouchsafed but its confirming 
echo and the long procession of those who plunge precipitate or 
reluctant into the secret house; no consolation more final than the 
extenuating threnody of Prospero, who effaces the spectacle with the 
assurance that all shall fade “and leave not a wrack behind.” 

Of this theme Timon is the most explicit statement. The /eitmotif 
emerges from the other plays by inference, upon reflection and recol- 
lection. The illuminating word is dropped casually in the heat of 
a fleeting inspiration struck from the rush and clash of headlong 
events. In Timon, however, Shakespeare seems consciously to have 
realized his theme and deliberately embodied it in a figure whose 
frailty should lie in excess alone. It is as if in taking his subject 
from Greece he had discovered the secret of antiquity. The classic 
ideal of moderation is voiced by a man little disposed by his own 
training to appreciate it; but the judgment which he passes upon 
Timon is an epitaph of purest Hellenic ring. “The middle of hu- 
manity thou never knowest, but the extremity of both ends.” In 
this flash Shakespeare has put his ripest sense of life and his most 
radical tragic thought. For the excess of which Timon perishes is 
that of immoderate virtue, a recklessness as fatal as any vicious 
frailty. Magnanimous all Shakespeare’s heroes are, but the ma- 
jority carry in some greed or lesion of their natures the seed of their 
decay. Timon, however, is extravagant in that life-giving bounty, 
which as a principle of fertility nature normally should bless. If 
adversity unseats his reason and drives him from the raptures of 
philanthropy to those of misanthropy, it is out of the unanswerable 
disillusionment that attends the frustration of the most admirable 
of human ambitions, the recognition of the cramping meanness of 
his mortal tether. Tragedy can be refined no farther. 

Into this, then, the most classic of his tragedies, Shakespeare has 
put his ripest wisdom and his most torrential power. He has broad- 
ened and simplified his technic as never before or after, stripping 
his subject of all irrelevancies, rejecting all compromise with the 
complications of intrigue, subduing action to a nugatory premise 
and using for once the instrument entirely to his own ends. 
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The character of the protagonist alone is the play. We are warned. 
From the opening lines the poet proclaims his “free drift” and chal- 
lenges attention on his own terms. There is no promise of suspense, 
no irrelevant delay, no bid for any interest less enthralling than that 
offered in the contemplation of man himself “in his naked essence.” 
As explicit as a memorial tablet is the introduction to a moral bitterly 
familiar, and it is with a kind of curt and peremptory summons that 
Shakespeare unveils it, mocking our recognition by the new wonder 
of the demonstration. 


I have, in this rough work, shaped out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment .. . 


Says a cynical poet in the sycophant herd— 


When Fortune in her shift and change of mood 
Spurns down her late beloved, all his dependents, 
Which labored after him to the mountain’s top, 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 


And a shadowing painter concurs (with a nice touch of professional 


condescension ) 


A thousand moral paintings I can show, 
That shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune’s 
More pregnantly than words. 


Out of this mortuary tablet, raised with such a clarion non- 
chalance to our gaze, Shakespeare proceeds to conjure the living 
man. What follows is of the same uncompromising simplicity. We 
see Timon in his prosperity, in his ruin, in his retirement and his 
leavetaking of life. That is all. But there is room to breathe, to 
feel, to think, scope for conclusions, space for that soul searching 
and passionate moral debate which find such magnificent expression 
in the scene between Timon and the Cynic. In that withering en- 
counter two philosophies of life come to grips, irreconcilable but 
breeding discrimination by their shock, one of the rare examples in 
Shakespeare’s work of the pure drama of moral issues.* 

The final criticism upon the great prodigal, Shakespeare has him- 
self put into the mouth of Apemantus with the scornful answer of 





* Another example which will at once occur to anyone is the scene between Isabella and 
her brother in the prison in Measure for Measure. 
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Timon. He has touched the lips of the professional and bestial man- 
hater with the eloquence of nature herself, her own bleak voice 
deriding the pretensions of her beggared nursling. 


This is in thee a nature but infected; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 

From change of fortune. Why this spade? this place? 
This slave-like habit and these looks of care? 

Pe 6 ee oe a &e Oe What! Thinkst 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy shirt on warm? Will those mossed trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels, 

And skip when thou point’st out? Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 

To cure thy o’er-night’s surfeit? Call the creatures 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 

Of wreakful heaven, whose bare unhoused trunks, 

To the conflicting elements exposed, 

Answer mere nature—bid them flatter thee; 


an echo of Lear’s aghast revelations on the heath in the mouth of 
one too abject either to sin or to be sinned against. 


If thou didst put this sour cold habit on 

To castigate thy pride, ’twere well; but thou 
Doest it enforcedly; thou’dst courtier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. . 

Thou shouldst desire to die, being miserable. 


This is a taunt so quick, that Timon can only shy from it in a cry 


searing in its generous scorn and aching futility: 





Thou art a slave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 

With favor never clasped, but bred a dog. 

Hadst thou, like us, from our first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 

To such as may the passive drugs of it 

Freely command, thou wouldst have plunged thyself 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 

In different beds of lust, and never learned 

The icy precepts of respect, but followed 

The sugared game before thee. 

But myself, 

Who had the world as my confectionary, 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows: I, to bear this, 
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That never knew but better, is some burden: 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 

Hath made thee hard in’t. Why shouldst thou hate men? 
They never flatter’d thee: what hast thou given? 

If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag, 

Must be thy subject, who in spite put stuff 

To some she beggar and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Hence, be gone! 

If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, 

Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 


It is not in the startled indignation and bridling petulance of this 
speech, however, that Timon vindicates himself, nor in the reaffirma- 
tions of his prodigal creed that follow, but in the conviction with 
which he finally embraces the Cynic’s advice, renounces reconcilia- 
tion with the world and consecrates himself to death. 

Fundamentally Timon’s is a tragedy of loneliness. Ostentation 
has been charged against his generosity; but how transparent is his 
extravagance! There is a word in the speech just quoted which gives 
away his secret. “The passive drugs.” He knows well that destitu- 
tion of man’s natural estate upon which Apemantus dwells so gloat- 
ingly in his downfall, for all his life has been a protest against it. 
The wealth he has lavished about him has been an evasion, an in- 
toxication, a drug, the febrile challenge and giddy boast of his im- 
potent rebellion. He has been an opulent beggar, for the essence of 
that destitution has been his solitude, the loveless loneliness of his 
privileged position. His professed confidence in human nature is 
far from ingenuous; he is well aware of the venial nature of his 
wooers. As quick as the courtesy in his impatience of thanks is his 
instinctive dread of the resentment bred by obligation. He knows 
that he gives at his peril: he is too sympathetic not to understand 
that benefits may be forgotten but not forgiven, and too proud not 
to approve even a perverse assertion of human independence. All 
this he knows, but he has not yet felt it; and when experience drives 
it home, his real disillusionment is in his own vulnerability, in the 
mortified admission that he can suffer despite all his proud precau- 
tions. Timon’s pangs are not, however, of the mind alone. His 
bounty has been a constant appeal for fellowship, affection, equality; 
he has given gold as a wound yields blood and yet he finds loyalty 
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at last only in the steward, whose self-respect his bounty had spared. 
How clearly his loneliness speaks in his indiscriminate hospitality, 
in his restless dissipation, in the extravagance with which he wel- 


comes the protestations of his parasites! 
O what a precious comfort ’tis to have so many like brothers command- 
ing one another’s fortunes. 


How he strains himself to convince himself of the insincerity of 
this frail and effusive sociability! How conscious he is of the vanity 
of all his efforts and the nothingness of his means, when in his down- 


fall he answers the condolence of the world: 
—How comes the noble Timon to his change? 
—As the moon does, by wanting light to give; 
But then, renew I could not, like the moon: 
There were no suns to borrow of. 


He has sought to play the sun to men with but the moon’s relaying 
reflection. Lonely and vain among the throng, he but fulfills the 
law that is in him when he seeks the desert solitude. Then into his 
arraigning negations the implacable realization of his futility pours 


in mounting imprecations: 
Graves only be men’s works and death their gain. 
Sun, hide thy beams: Timon hath done his reign. 


To this point the play works in long expanding throes, in cumula- 
tive convulsions, in a progress of liberating paroxysms, and with 
each pulsating rapture the hero is washed further from the world 
into the solitude of self-realization, which to attain is to embrace 
annihilation. Nothing is more admirable in Shakespeare’s art than 
the power with which he has sustained the blazing monotony of this 
ecstasy of despair. The hemlock draughts stimulate every energy 
of the dying man, and in his fierce surrender to nature Timon is like 
the “thinking reed” of Pascal, who, crushed by an unfeeling world, 
dominates it by the knowledge of his suffering. All the latter half 
of the play is incandescent with the withering radiation of that 
realization. 





It does not seem necessary, in tracing the design and dominant qualities of this play, 
to go into the questions of the disputed authenticity of certain scenes and passages. They 
are few, debatable and unimportant. Whether an alien hand filled in an uncompleted 
outline here and there or whether Shakespeare himself merely roughed in his lead for a 
later elaboration to which he did not return is a point which does not invalidate the above 
considerations nor impair the unity of the general effect. 
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But before the silence of exhaustion settles, a note of peace is 
sounded, which is the final chord. Beyond that self-realization to 
which Timon has been goaded and led lies a further goal—that of 
self-surrender. Upon the annihilation of the fiction of self, the peace 
of effacement waits. In serene submission Timon turns at last to 
the night, and the strain of his leave-taking is as solemn as the 


voluminous crooning of the waters among which lies his grave. 
Come not to me again; but say to Athens, 
Timon hath built his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood; 
Whom once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover; thither come 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 


Words too final to be echoed with remonstrance or complaint. 
His hearers turn from him as from the extreme verge with veiled 
eyes. “His discontents are unremovably coupled to nature.” 

Timon is Shakespeare’s farthest reach into the absolute. His self- 
surrender is not to be attained among the living, but its example 
sheds for a moment at least a warning reflection among his fellows. 





























William Kempe, the original performer of Dog- 
berry in Much Ado About Nothing, and great 
comedian of Shakespeare's day. From a woodcut 


prefixed to Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder, in 1600 
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OLYMPIAN CRITICISM 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


ie HAT needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones?” 

Milton asked some three hundred years ago, and the 

answer has been accumulating ever since in moun- 
tains of Shakesperean comment and criticism which would indeed 
make “Ossa like a wart” if it were piled on the unfortunate poet’s 
grave. Poor Shakespeare! Or, perhaps, lucky Shakespeare, who in 
his “right happy and copious industry” bothered not at all about the 
problems that have galvanized his commentators, but wrote his plays 
in the free pursuit of his double purpose: to exorcise the daemon 
of poetry that was within him, and at the same time to split the ears 
of the groundlings who provided that very necessary bread without 
which even a poet cannot live. Shakespearean criticism is too 
esoteric a subject to be approached lightly, but there is an irresistible 
fascination in watching what Professor Kittredge calls “the reaction 
of a few choice minds under Shakespeare’s goad.” For Shakespeare 
has been the delight and the despair of the critical ever since his 
plays were first presented at the Globe. No great mind since that 
day has ignored him, although there has been the most violent dis- 
agreement as to his merits. The noblest intelligences of each suc- 
ceeding generation have gone to the plays for stimulation and sus- 
tenance, and occasionally these Olympians have recorded their re- 
actions in conversations, letters or informal dramatic criticisms. 
These are not the profound and learned studies of Shakespeare as 
poet, philosopher, seer and prophet which swell the mountainous 
pile of Shakespearean lore, but the vivid impression of genius upon 
genius, the judgments of great men upon a greater. 

Ben Jonson, Shakespeare’s contemporary, critic and rival, was the 
first to record a considered judgment upon his plays. He saw them 
given as Shakespeare wrote them, a privilege accorded few of his 
successors in criticism, and he summed up his mature opinion in 
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Timber; or Discoveries Upon Men and Matter (1641), in which 
he defends himself against the charge of unfairness to Shakespeare, 
an accusation hardly valid after his generous tribute to the rival poet 
and playwright which was printed in the First Folio in 1623. It 
was in this poem, so familiar that it does not need to be quoted, that 
Shakespeare, the natural poet, the “Sweet Swan of Avon” who was 
not of an age, but for all time,” was introduced to his readers. In 
conversation, however, Jonson’s praise was not unmixed with censure. 


“T remember,” he says in Timber; or Discoveries, ‘the players often 
mentioned it as an honor to Shakespeare that in his writings, whatsoever 
he penned, he never blotted a line. My answer hath been, ‘Would he 
had blotted a thousand,’ which they thought a malevolent speech. I had 
not told posterity this but for their ignorance, who chose that circum- 
stance to commend their friend wherein he most faulted; and to justify 
my own candor: for I loved the man, and do honor his memory on this 
side idolatry as much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open and 
free nature; had an excellent fancy, brave notions and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was necessary he 
should be stopped. . . . His wit was in his own power; would the rule 
of it had been so too. . . . But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was ever more in him to be praised than to be pardoned.” 


The Puritan domination, the closing of the theatres from 1642 to 
1660, the final return of the monarchy, created a gulf between 
Elizabethan and Restoration England greater than that represented 
by the lapse of years. With the re-opening of the theatres, Shake- 
speare was immediately restored to the stage, but the new audiences 
failed to respond as enthusiastically as of old. “To the King’s 
Theatre,” writes Mr. Pepys in 1662, “where I saw 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which I had never seen before, nor shall ever again; 
for it is the most insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” 
Evelyn was equally emphatic: “I saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
played,” he notes on November 26, 1661, “but now the old plays 
begin to disgust the refined age, since His Majesty’s being so long 
abroad.” ‘The happy expedient of re-writing the plays was hit upon 
in order that Shakespeare should be “made fitt” for the delicate sensi- 
_ bilities of Restoration audiences. Dryden was one of the inaugu- 
rators of this practice, but he realized the greatness of the texts with 
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which he was tampering, even while he insisted that “words and 
phrases must necessarily receive a change in succeeding ages.” He 
was a keen and discerning critic, the literary arbiter of his day, but 
so thoroughly imbued with the classic French ideas and so ardent a 
champion of the unities that Shakespeare’s infinite variety was a con- 
stant source of anguish to him. In his Essay on Dramatic Poetry 
(1668) he sums up his opinion of this “very Janus of poets” who 
caused him so much distress: 

He was the man who of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All images of nature were still 
present to him, and he drew them not laboriously but luckily: when he 
describes anything, you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who 
accuse him to have wanted learning give him the greater commendation: 
he was naturally learned, he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature; he looked inward and found her there. I cannot say he is every- 
where alike; were he so, I should do him injury to compare him with the 
greatest of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid; his comic wit degen- 
erates into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But he is always 
great, when some great occasion is presented to him. 

Voltaire had even more difficulty in reconciling his instinctive 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s genius with his rigidly held classical 
standards, yet he appreciated the “strength and fertility, the natural- 
ness and sublimity” of this poet who had not “the slightest spark of 
good taste or the smallest knowledge of the Rules.” Voltaire spent 
two years in England between 1726 and 1729 and on his return to 
Paris in 1730 he addressed a Discourse on Tragedy to his friend 
Lord Bolingbroke, with whom he had probably attended the per- 
formances by Cibber, Wilkes and Booth which so stimulated his in- 
terest in Shakespeare. 

‘With what pleasure have I seen in London Pv tragedy of Julius 
Caesar,” he writes, “which for these hundred and fifty years past has been 
the delight of your nation! not that I approve the barbarous irregularities 
which it abounds with: it only astonishes me, that there are not many 
more in a work written in an age of ignorance, by a man who did not even 
understand Latin and had no instructor but his own genius; and yet, 
amongst so many gross faults, with what rapture did I behold Brutus, 
holding in his hand a dagger, still wet with the blood of Caesar, assemble 
the Roman people, and harangue them from the tribunal. . . . The French, 
perhaps, would never suffer on their stage a chorus composed of Roman 
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artisans and plebeians; would never permit the bleeding body of Caesar 
to be exposed in public; or the people to be excited to rebellion by an 
harangue from the tribunal: custom alone, who is the queen of the world, 
can change the taste of nations, and make the objects of our aversion 
pleasing and agreeable. 

“The Greeks produced spectacles on the stage that appear not less 
shocking and ridiculous to us. . . . The art was in its infancy at Athens 
in the time of Aeschylus, as at London in the time of Shakespeare; but 
amidst all the faults, both of the Greek and English poets, we find singu- 
lar beauties and the true pathetic.” 


The volume and importance of German criticism, including the 
work of Lessing and Schlegel, are only equalled by the variety and 
enthusiasm with which his plays have been produced in that country. 
The Germans would perhaps be more anxious to claim Shakespeare 
for their own if they did not have Goethe to console them. Goethe’s 
own broad and understanding genius fitted him admirably to 
appreciate the range and power of Shakespeare. While he was 
director of the theatre at Weimar, he produced Romeo and Juliet 
and his writings abound in appreciation of Shakespeare’s “celestial 
genius.” In his conversations with Eckerman (in 1824) the subject 
was often discussed : 


“But we cannot talk about Shakespeare,’”’ Goethe said on one occa- 
sion. “Everything is inadequate. ... He is not a theatrical poet; 
he never thought of the stage; it was far too narrow for his mind: nay, 
the whole visible world was too narrow. He is even too rich and too 
powerful. A productive nature ought not to read more than one of his 
dramas in a year if it would not be wrecked entirely. . . .” 

“Macbeth,” said Goethe, “I consider Shakespeare’s best acting play, 
the one in which he shows most understanding with respect to the stage. 
But would you see his mind unfettered read Troilus and Cressida, where 
he treats the materials of the Iliad in his own fashion.” 

“Tt is singular,” said I [Eckerman], “that the dramas of Shakespeare 
are not theatrical pieces, properly so-called, since he wrote them all for his 
theatre.” 

“Shakespeare,” replied Goethe, “wrote those pieces direct from his 
own nature. Then, too, his age and the existing arrangements of the 
stage made no demands upon him; people were forced to put up with 
whatever he gave them. But if Shakespeare had written for the court of 
Madrid, or for the theatre of Louis XIV, he would probably have adapted 
himself to a severer theatrical form. ‘This, however, is by no means to 
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be regretted, for what Shakespeare has lost as a theatrical poet he has 
gained as a poet in general.” 


The beginning of the nineteenth century in England saw the de- 
velopment of the esthetic school of criticism with Coleridge, Lamb 
and Hazlitt leading the way. But in spite of the glories of the great 
period of acting, presented in the “fricasseed” texts of the moment, 
Hazlitt and Lamb came to much the same conclusion: “The reader 
of the plays of Shakespeare,” says Hazlitt, “is almost always dis- 
appointed in seeing them acted; and for our own parts, we should 
never go to see them acted if we could help it.” The weary cry of 
the professional critic is not echoed in the two fragments of dramatic 
criticism written by Keats for The Champion in December, 1817. 
Keats was an eager theatre-goer, especially when the play was, or 
purported to be, Shakespeare’s. His letters at this time show him 
deeply absorbed in the study of the poet and beginning to realize 
that kinship of spirit between himself and the master dramatist which 
won for him, later, the name of “Shakespeare’s younger brother.” 
Following the custom of Hazlitt and Lamb, Keats’ review of 
Richard III is largely a description of Kean’s acting, but the poet’s 
preoccupation is evident, as well as his vivid response to the dramatic 
moment: 

A melodious passage of poetry is full of pleasures, both sensual and 
spiritual. The spiritual is felt when the very letters and points of char- 
actered language show like the hieroglyphics of beauty; the mysterious 
signs of our immortal freemasonry. “A thing to learn of, not to tell.’”’ The 
sensual life of verse springs warm from the lips of Kean, and to one 
learned in Shakespearean hieroglyphics—learned in the spiritual portion 
of those lines to which Kean adds a sensual grandeur—his tongue must 
seem to have robbed the Hybla bees and left them honeyless! There 
is an indescribable gusto in his voice, by which we feel that the utterer is 
thinking of the past and future while speaking of the instant. . . . Other 
actors are continually thinking of their sum-total effect throughout the 
play. Kean delivers himself up to the instant feeling, without a shadow 
of a thought about anything else. . . . [The historical plays] are writ- 
ten with infinite vigor, but their regularity tied the hand of Shake- 
speare. Particular facts kept him in the high-road, and would not suffer 
him to turn down the leafy and winding lanes, or to break wildly and 
at once into the breathing fields. ... The poetry of Shakespeare is 
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generally free as the wind—a perfect thing of the elements, winged and 
sweetly colored. Poetry must be free! It is of the air, not of the 
earth; and the higher it soars the nearer it gets to its home. The poetry 
of Romeo and Juliet, of Hamlet and of Macbeth is the poetry of 
Shakespeare’s soul—full of love and divine romance. It knows no stop 
in its delight, but “goeth where it listeth’—remaining, however, in all 
men’s hearts a perpetual and golden dream. The poetry of Lear, 
Othello, Cymbeline, etc., is the poetry of human passions and affections, 
made almost ethereal by the power of the poet. Again the poetry of 
Richard, John, and the Henrys is the blending of the imaginative with 
the historical: it is poetry!—but oftentimes poetry wandering on the 
London Road. . . . (Kean’s) death was very great. But Kean always 
“dies as erring men do die.” The bodily functions wither up, and the 
mental faculties hold out till they crack. It is an extinguishment, not a 
decay. The hand is agonized with death; the lips tremble with the last 
breath, as we see the autumn leaf thrill in the cold of evening. The very 
eye-lid dies. 

America has inherited from her English ancestry few things of 
greater value than the Shakespearean tradition and her criticism has 
run largely parallel with that of England. Emerson and Lowell 
worthily upheld the literary standards of their day, while Poe occa- 
sionally touched the subject of the drama with his usual keen and 
critical good sense: “We talk of Hamlet the man,” he says in one 
of his numerous critical essays, “instead of Hamlet the dramatis 
persona—of Hamlet that God, in the place of Hamlet that Shake- 
speare created. It is not, then, the inconsistencies of the acting man 
which we have as a subject of discussion (although we proceed as if 
it were and thus mentally err) but the whims and vacillations and 
conflicting energies and indolences of the poet.” This was written 
in 1845—at about the same time that another poet was haunting the 
New York theatres, writing dramatic criticisms for the Brooklyn 
Eagle (1846-7) and receiving from such actors as Macready, Forrest 
and Charlotte Cushman his impressions of that Shakespeare whom 
in his last days he pronounced “exceptional beyond all others—un- 
precedented; himself an age, an epoch.” In Specimen Days, Walt 
Whitman describes the impact of these early experiences on his 
awakening spirit: 

How many hours, forenoons and afternoons—how many exhilarat- 
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ing night-times I have had . . . riding the whole length of Broadway 
[on top of the omnibuses], listening to some yarn, or perhaps I declaim- 
ing some stormy passage from Julius Caesar or Richard, (you could roar 
as loud as you chose in that heavy, dense, uninterrupted street bass) . . . 
I suppose the critics will laugh heartily, but the influence of those Broad- 
way omnibus jaunts and drivers and declamations and escapades un- 
doubtedly entered into the gestation of Leaves of Grass. . . . And cer- 
tain actors and singers had a good deal to do with the business. All 
through these years, off and on, I frequented the Park, the Bowery, 
Broadway and Chatham Square theatres. ... As a boy or young man 
I had seen, (reading them carefully the day beforehand), quite all Shake- 
speare’s acting dramas, played wonderfully well. 

“Superb and inimitable as all is,” he wrote later, in the light of his fully 
established democratic dogma, “‘it is mostly an objective and physiological 
kind of power and beauty the soul feels in Shakespeare—a style superbly 
grand of the sort, but in my opinions stopping short of the grandest sort, 
at any rate for fulfilling and satisfying modern and scientific and demo- 
cratic American purposes. ... The low characters, mechanics, even 
the loyal henchmen—all in themselves nothing—save as capital foils for 
the aristocracy. The comedies (exquisite as they certainly are) by their 
admirably portrayed common characters have the unmistakable hue of 
plays, portraits, made for the divertissement of the elite of the castle and 
from its point of view. The Comedies are altogether non-acceptable to 
America and Democracy.” 


Walt Whitman is not the only prophet who takes Shakespeare to 
task for failing in his social duties. One of his latest and most 
brilliant critics is moved to anguish by this glaring lacuna in the 
mental make-up of the unfortunate bard. “Shakespeare’s weakness,” 
writes Bernard Shaw, “lies in his complete deficiency in the highest 
sphere of thought, in which poetry embraces religion, philosophy, 
morality, and the bearing of these on communities, which is 
sociology.” ‘To those who are not troubled by such considerations, 
either in Shaw or Shakespeare, Shaw’s barbs are flashes of lightning, 
clearing the air of the miasma of sentimentality which threatened to 
engulf the very memory of the poet, as his plays were engulfed in 
the magnificent scenery and costumes of nineteenth century revivals. 
Shaw’s “love of a shindy” is as great as Shakespeare’s and his attacks 
on the Bard and on Bardolatry are as refreshing as his bursts of 
appreciation are irresistible. And so to round off this miniature 
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collection of historical reactions—these two extremes of Shavian 
criticism taken from Dramatic Opinions (1896-7) : 

There are moments when one asks despairingly why our stage should 
ever have been cursed with this “immortal” pilferer of other men’s stories 
and ideas with his monstrous rhetorical fustian, his unbearable platitudes, 
his pretentious reductions of the subtlest problems of life to commonplaces 
against which a Polytechnic debating club would revolt, his incredible 
unsuggestiveness, his sententious incapacity for getting out of the depth 
of even the most ignorant audience. .. . 

To read Cymbeline and to think of Goethe, of Wagner, of Ibsen is, 
for me, to imperil the habit of studied moderation of statement which 
years of public responsibility as a journalist have made almost second 
nature to me. 

But I pity the man who cannot enjoy Shakespeare. He has outlasted 
thousands of abler thinkers, and will outlast a thousand more. His gift 
of telling a story (provided some one else told it to him first) ; his enor- 
mous power over language, as conspicuous in his senseless and silly abuse 
of it as in his miracles of expression; his humor; his sense of idiosyncratic 
character; and his prodigious fund of that vital energy which is, it seems, 
the true differentiating property behind the faculties, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, of the man of genius, enable him to entertain us so effectively that 
the imaginary scenes and people he has created become more real to us 
than our actual life... . 

But when the worst has been said about Othello that can be provoked 
by its superficial stagyness, it remains magnificent by the volume of its 
passion and the splendor of its word-music, which sweep the scenes up to 
a plane on which sense is drowned in sound. The words do not convey 
ideas: they are streaming ensigns and tossing branches to make the tem- 
pest of passion visible. 


Shaw wrote this last sentence in 1897. The theatre and the think- 
ers of today are concerned with the forces that these words imply 
but do not explain. What is the meaning of that tempest the existence 
of which can be sensed only by these outward and visible signs— 
the streaming ensigns, the tossing branches of poetic speech? What 
is the latent content of this dream, the reality behind the appearance 
of things? To some the answer is to be found in Shakespeare. “He 
was the greatest adventurer of all,” writes Middleton Murry, “hig 
was the greatest soul; his path the most dizzy and mysterious; he 
was himself verily ‘the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming 
of things to come.’ ” 
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Fleischmann 


To Max Reinhardt, as director, and Ernest de Weerth, as his 
designer, King Lear was defined by no time or place. It was a 
tragedy of abstraction, dominated by cold and relentless people. 
“O, ye are men of stones’ was almost taken as the key to the play. 
Accordingly, de Weerth dressed his characters in rubber, which 
under the proper lights gave them a statuesque aloofness and caught 
the intention of the production. The costume of Helene Thimig’s 
Cordelia, without any definite historical tags, and yet with a dis- 
tinct and -haunting dignity, was typical of the dressing, which con- 
tributed to the desired intensification of the play. 
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Some typical Shakespearean costumes from the wardrobe of David 
Garrick (1717-1779), once a pupil of the great Dr. Johnson, who 
admitted that Garrick’s death “eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” The 
Lear, Macbeth and Hamlet are vividly contemporaneous, and the 
Richard III is surmounted with the plumes, which so often waved 
from the heads of tragic heroes, as symbols of tragedy itself. 
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Costumes a la Mode. Mrs. Abington, 
“Nosegay Fan” (1737-1815) as Rosalind 
at the left; Mrs. Pope (1740-1797) as 
Cleopatra at the right; and Mrs. Yates 
(1728-1787) as Lady Macbeth below. 
When Sir Barry Jackson and Horace Live- 
right mounted Hamlet in Modern Dress 
in London and New York during the past 
vear they were only returning to a vener- 
able Shakespearean tradition. These 
slightly exaggerated costumes of old Lon- 
don seem strange to us today, not because 
they were cut from contemporary patterns, 
but because their lines contribute so little 
to the suggestion of the characters they 
clothed. If, as Stark Young has pointed 
out, “‘a costume ideally designed and ideally 
worn is a visual description of what the 
speeches and movements express in words 
and action,” this Rosalind, and particu- 
larly this Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth, 


seem hardly “ideal” in their dressing. 
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“We speak of Lady Macbeth, while we are in reality thinking of 
Mrs. S.,” wrote Charles Lamb, and with every justification, too, for 
it was Mrs. Siddons who raised Lady Macbeth to a “star part.” 
She first played it in 1785, and with such success that she ‘made the 
role hers as Booth later made Hamlet his.”’” Born Sarah Kemble, 
and sister to John Phillip Kemble, she began her stage career with 
a provincial company in Bath. In 1775 she ventured to London to 
try Portia, but showed so little promise that Sheridan dismissed her 
from Drury Lane and sent her back to the country. There she 
stayed for another seven years of apprenticeship, but when next she 
went up to London it was to conquer the town. She dressed her 
Lady Macbeth in long and statuesque lines, which fitted her dignity. 


A PROFESSOR IS THRILLED 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


N 1775, in London, a young man named Sheridan was put- 
if ting forth a funny play called The Rivals; the elderly Gar- 

rick was getting ready to retire from the burden of managing © 
Drury Lane Theatre, without ever having acted Macbeth except 
in the bright red uniform of a General under George II; Dr. 
Johnson was still drinking tea; in one of the overseas dominions 
the riff-raff and a few aristocrats were getting rambunctious and 
a fellow named Thomas Jefferson was writing wild words in a 
document later to become famous:—and a young provincial actress 
of twenty, born Sarah Kemble but married to a man named Siddons 
at seventeen, came up to town and acted Portia at Garrick’s theatre. 
She was, as we would now say, a flop. The first thing Sheridan did 
when he took over the lease of Drury Lane a year later was to 
dismiss her from the company. She went back to Bath, almost 
brokenhearted, and didn’t tackle London again for seven years. 
But she came back a great actress, and conquered the town, thus 
reversing the usual process on Broadway today, which is to conquer 
the town at twenty, and seven years later to be forgotten. 

When Mrs. Clive was asked what she thought of Sarah Siddons’ 
playing, she answered, “Think? I think it is all truth and day- 
light.” Some of the truth and daylight may have resulted from 
the fact that Mrs. Siddons neither powdered nor dyed her hair, 
that she endeavored to make her costumes bear some relation to 
the part she was playing, that she really studied, and that she was 
profoundly sincere. There were those who complained that she 
carried her tragedy manner into daily life, to be sure, and they 
loved to tell of the time when a shop-keeper was discoursing to 
her on the artistic merits of a piece of calico, and she suddenly 
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fixed him with her fine, piercing eyes and thundered, “But will it 
wash?” in so awful a tone that he almost fainted. However, among 
the many callers at her dressing room were Burke, Sheridan, Wind- 
ham, Gibbon and Fox, while Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her as 
the Tragic Muse, declaring as he signed the portrait that he would 
go down to fame on the hem of her garment. She called on Dr. 
Johnson, too, who had no chair ready, and remarked, ‘““Madame, 
you who so often occasion a want of seats to other people will 
the more easily excuse the want of one yourself,” which wasn’t 
half bad for the old bear. 

But in spite of her triumphs, it was not until 1785 that she 
played Lady Macbeth, and found the réle which ever after was 
considered not only her greatest, but the one in which it may very 
well be she created a profounder stir than any actress, before or 
since, has achieved in the English theatre. Years later Charles 
Lamb wrote, “We speak of Lady Macbeth, while we are in reality 
thinking of Mrs. S(iddons).” She played this part during a sea- 
son when she created seven other new parts, including Desdemona 
and Rosalind, and reacted ten of her former ones. Her triumph 
was immediate and electric, and must in part have been due to a 
perfect correspondence between the role and her own decisive, 
masterful and deeply tinged personality. She made the role hers 
as Booth later made Hamlet his. But even so, that would not 
account for Quin’s statement that “she came up to London to 
found a new religion,” nor for Walter Scott’s description, in later 
years, of how in Edinburgh the women fainted in the audience. 
James Boaden, who was present on the opening night, declared 
that Sir Joshua may have helped her with her costume for the 
sleep walking scene, so shroud-like was it in its suggestion: and, 
of another impersonation of hers, he wrote that her costume showed 
great courage in an age when “nobody thought of risking the laugh- 
able in the correct.” Garrick, remember, had retired but nine 
years before, and her audiences could still remember his Macbeth 
played in a scarlet uniform of George II. It was but forty-four 
years, too, since Macklin had first played Shylock as a tragic char- 
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acter, and it was in an age when Venice Preserved still held the 
boards. 

What happened was, no doubt, that a very great actress, in an 
age largely compounded of artifice, seized upon an enduring work 
of genius and through it let in “truth and daylight.” It is a mighty 
function of the actor to do this, in every age, for every age has its 
artifices. And the actor who does so is always rewarded by popu- 
lar acclaim, and always has a profound effect over the emotions 
of his audiences. 

Mrs. Siddons presently retired from the stage, but she came back 
when her brother leased Covent Garden, and acted with him until 
1812, her regal figure becoming a trifle portly, but her arms and 
shoulders still highly spoken of when she displayed them as 
Hermione the very last year of her reign. And that brings us to 
the year 1809, because it was then that a Scotch professor, by the 
name of G. J. Bell, sat in a stall in the rather vast and dim Covent 
Garden (gas was not yet in use) every time she appeared in Mac- 
beth, taking notes, and then rushed home to transcribe them in his 
text of the play, till he had made a complete record of her manner 
of reading every speech, of her tcnes, inflections, by-play. Being 
a man of culture and acute observation and a profound and sensi- 
tive lover of the theatre, his record gives us probably one of the best 
ideas of a long-vanished performance in the annals of the stage. 

And what did this Scotch professor, sitting in the dim and prob- 
ably cold theatre in 1809, see and feel? He saw a great actress, 
in the role of Lady Macbeth, compietely dominate a play written 
about Macbeth. He felt Macbeth as the pawn of his powerful 
and almost terrific wife, who was yet a sensitive woman and capable 
of deep love for her husband. He saw a play which certainly 
from the time of Garrick—and probably always—had been the 
hero’s tragedy, converted into a study in feminine psychology ex- 
pressed in terms of tremendously executive action. He saw the 
sleep-walking scene—never, of course, anything but a great scene, 
to be sure—become the climax of the drama, so that after its still 
and psychological terror, the advance of Birnam wood became but a 
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stage manager’s trick and the Elizabethan battle thunder of the finish 
but a climax for the groundlings. Indeed, in Dublin once, the audi- 
ence stopped the play at Mrs. Siddons’ exit! 

Did Shakespeare intend this? Who can say? Who, indeed, 
cares? There is no warrant in the text for it; but neither is there 
any specific warrant against it. There stands Lady Macbeth, a 
person, waiting for the great actress to create her image in living 
terms, and, according to the measure of such creation, creating some- 
thing different from the play as Garrick staged it, or Irving, or, 
God save the mark, James K. Hackett. But ever since Mrs. Sid- 
dons (whose shoes Charlotte Cushman strove to fill) Macbeth 
without a dominant Lady Macbeth seems somehow thin and not 
quite realized, be the Thane of Cawdor never so great. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, by raising the part of the wife into baleful prominence, put 
a new emphasis into the play, perhaps it is fair to say a modern 
emphasis. It has never since then successfully been the stalking 
horse for melodramatics that it so often was before. Indeed, in 
our own day you seldom hear any desire expressed to see such and 
such an actor in the title part (perhaps that is natural, considering 
our current crop of “heroic” actors!), but you hear plenty of 
people who once saw Mrs. Fiske in tragedy lament the fact that 
she never played Lady Macbeth. 

Mrs. Siddons, it is curious to note, played the part almost ex- 
actly opposite to the way she said it should be played in an essay 
she once wrote—which only goes to show, perhaps, that actresses 
shouldn’t write essays. She said Lady Macbeth should be dainty, 
feminine and alluring, for only such a female could have influ- 
enced her warlike lord. This pretty and romantic illusion seems 
to have little warrant in Shakespeare’s text, and certainly it had 
none at all in Mrs. Siddons’ actual performance. She played the 
role as she felt it, and played it for the sweep of the drama, the 
emotional effect on an audience, and according—as was quite right 
and proper—to her own style and capacity. She was never dainty, 
feminine and alluring. Feminine in a sense no doubt she was, but 
regal, executive, self-assured; her instrument was an organ, not 4 
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lute. The nearest she got to her essay was to wear a blonde wig. 

With the banquet scene, where in the text so small a part is as- 
signed to Lady Macbeth, she held the stage in equal measure with 
her brother (as Macbeth), and so far as Professor Bell was con- 
cerned she actually dominated the stage. Her anxiety made him 
“creep with apprehension” when she told Macbeth he looked but 
on a stool, and tried to keep him from disclosing his guilt to the 
guests. Her emotions through all this scene kept him “breathless.” 
When, after the final outburst, she descended in great eagerness 
to get rid of the guests, her voice was almost choked with anxiety 
“to prevent their questioning.” 

But all that was only the part of competent acting, perhaps, by a 
player who knew how to command attention. Now, however, the 
guests are gone. Macbeth asks, “What is the night?” And she 
replies, “Almost at odds with morning”—and in her tone is deep 
sorrow and deeper exhaustion. A moment later she says to her 
lord, whom of course she greatly loves, “You lack the season of 
all natures, sleep,” and her voice is feeble now, and the Scotch pro- 
fessor in his chill stall—or was the cold that icy chill which comes 
from the spell of great tragic acting?—felt in her tones, in her 
face, her attitude, that she was “preparing for her last sickness 
and her final doom.” Here, certainly, was something far beyond 
mere competency. 

Mrs. Siddons came suddenly upon the stage in the sleep-walking 
scene—too suddenly, the Scotch professor thought. Alas! he had 
not lived to see the many Lady Macbeths of a later day crawl 
slowly down dim stairways, triumphs of the scene designer’s art, 
with candles in their hands carefully studied to make a picture! 
But the great Sarah advanced rapidly to a table and got rid of 
her candle as soon as possible. She was there to act, not to make a 
picture! Besides, her predecessor in the role, Mrs. Pritchard, had 
always held the candle. That was reason enough for putting it 
down! “One, two”—and she listened eagerly. “Why, then ’tis 
time to do ’t,” and her voice was a strange, unnatural whisper. 
“The Thane of Fife had a wife” was spoken with deep melancholy, 
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but she broke off to inquire peevishly, but sadly, “What, will these 
hands ne’er be clean?” 

The Physician and the gentlewoman, in hiding, interrupted with 
their comments, and then she spoke again, for the last time, “. . . all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, 
oh!” And the professor saw her give “a convulsive shudder—very 
horrible,” and he shuddered, too, for in her tone as she uttered 
that Oh, oh, oh/ was “audible imbecility.”. The deed had been too 
much, the strain too great; her woman’s nature could not endure 
it. The tremendous will that flashed at first had broken, the keen- 
edged mind had cracked. It was the end. 

The professor, on the first night that he began to make his notes, 
no doubt remained, however, to the finish of the play, and saw 
Kemble and whoever it was that played Macduff clap sword on 
tin. But after the first night, I don’t believe he remained. I think 
he slipped out into the London fog, and hurried home to his lodg- 
ings and his text, there to transcribe his notes. Perhaps twenty 
years earlier he might have waited at the stage door to see his idol 
come forth—though little good it would have done him. Mrs, 
Siddons was not of the Jordan breed. However, in 1809 she was 
fifty-four, and I’m sure he went straight home! 

















Henry Irving, by Gordon Craig. 
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A lavish Shakespearean production of “the good old 
days.” The trial of Hermione, in Booth’s revival 
of The Winter’s Tale at his own theatre in 1871, 
was set in the “Amphitheatre of Syracuse” to give 
the “archaeologists” a chance. The backdrop, need- 
less to say, contained most of the cast, executed in 
broad and distracting brush-strokes. The sketch of 
the production is from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. 
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Saharoff, Moscow 


Gay colors and giddy lines in costume 
and setting catch the romp and gusto of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor at the 
Kamerny Theatre in Moscow. — Eliza- 
bethan buffoonery is translated into Slavic 
horse-play, so that the old comedy takes on 
a special gaiety for Russian audiences to- 
day. Differently keyed in spirit is the print 
below, which shows Edward Shuter playing 
Falstaff to Peg Woffington’s Mistress Ford 
at Drury Lane in 1743. As the version 
used was Dryden’s, according to Augustin 
Daly, and as it belonged to the period of 
“Shakespeare in Modern Dress,” little at- 
tempt was made to reproduce Elizabethan 
costumes (except in the case of Falstaff). 
When played by such expert comedians as 
Peg Woffington and Shuter the emphasis 
went almost exclusively upon the players. 
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TYL ULENSPIEGEL 
or THE SONG OF DRUMS 
An Heroic Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


ACT IIIl.—THE SONG OF DRUMS 


Scene:—Next morning before daybreak. 
The scene is the Inn, The Hive of 
Bees, as in Act 2. In the dim light are 
seen the shapes of sleeping men, the 
Bailiff and his Catchpolls, huddled on 
the benches and the floor. The sleep- 
ers stir and compose themselves to sleep 
again, like men after a night’s carouse. 
A door is softly opened, and Gilline en- 
ters with a candle in her hand. She 
goes from one to the other, holding her 
candle to each face. The sleepers mur- 
mur and turn away from her. Present- 
ly she finds the Bailiff whom she seeks. 

Guuine. Master Bailiff! 

BaiuiFF [Stirring]. Who calls? 

Giturne. Wake, Master Bailiff, wake! 

Bawirr [In drunken stupor]. Lead- 
wind, steel-wind. . . . The moon shines 
clear. . . . Gallop, worthy preachers! 

Guune [Shaking him]. Treachery in 
the house! Danger on the road! 

BawirF [As before]. Preachers on the 
road . . . steel for Orange, silver for 
my purse... . 

Guumwe. Drunkard! Will you wake? 

Bairr. Wenches for Alva, not for you. 
. . . . Gallop, worthy preachers! 

Guuwe. The preachers were false! 

Bamwirr [Turning away]. Ha, ha, I 


know it! Spaniards in the cloak of 
Lutherans! 
Grune. Not Spaniards, but Flemings! 


BAILIFF Who 
speaks? 

Giturne. Flemings in the Flemish cloak 
—spies of Orange! Now will you 
wake and listen? 

Barr [Sitting up]. What do you say? 

Gituting. The women whispered in the 
night. They thought I slept. Your 
preachers are their lovers! 

BaiiFrF. Bah, you were dreaming. 

Gittine. The townsmen stir, At dawn 
they seize the bridge for Orange! 

BamiFF [Lurching to his feet]. My 
head spins like a top. [Banging on a 
table.| Ho! My catchpolls, stand to 
arms! [His men spring up.]| 

GILLINE [Clinging to him]. Do not fly 
alone! Take me with you to the Span- 
ish camp! 

BaiirF [Throwing her off]. Fly, hussy, 
fly! I am on duty here, know that! 
Grune. We shall all be hanged if we 

stay. [The Catchpolls murmur.] 

BartirF. Will you scare my brave fol- 
lowers? [The Catchpolls murmur 
again. He turns to them.| We 
must humour the women. Go, two of 
you, and bring me word the town is 


[Rubbing his eyes]. 


quiet. Then you shall sleep again. 
A CatTcHpoLi. Let us wait till dawn, 
master. 


ANOTHER. Aye, till dawn. 
BamiFr. The dawn is breaking. [With 


Editor's Note. This is the third act, or the final part of Mr. Dukes’ new play. The pro- 
logue and the first two acts appeared in the last three issues of THEATRE ArTs. 
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sudden rage.] Go, you milk-livered 
scum |! 

Catcupott, [Doggedly]. The woman 
spoke of hanging matters. 

Barr. The rope is spun for every man 
of you. Will you shorten it by mutiny? 

A CatcHpoLt. We will go all together. 

AnoTHER. Aye, all together. 

BaiirF. Go then, you pack of skulking 
wolves! 

The Catchpolls go out, still murmuring. 
Enter the Host, half-dressed and car- 
rying a candle. 

Host. God save us, what is this uproar? 
Is there no peace in the night? 

Bamirr. Peace! Was I sent to your 
beggarly town to guard hen-roosts? 
Who speaks of peace where rebellion 
mutters? 

Host. Rebellion in the town! 

Barr. Yes, master timeserver! If you 
were not in the plot, it was because no 
man would trust you. 

Host. I am a loyal citizen. 

Barr. Aye, loyal to the cause that 
wins the day. [Pacing up and down.] 
My head will split. I could almost 
blame you for last night’s work, in- 
stead of your sickly wine and sour ale. 

Host [Warmly]. You may blame me if 
you will, Master Bailiff, but you shall 
not slander my good liquor. 

Bauirr. Ho, ho! Even an innkeeper 
rebels! 

GiLuine [In his ear]. Waste no words 
on him! Danger threatens! 

Host. It is your women who have 
brought the house about our ears. I'll 
have no more of them—or of your 
Papist followers! 

Bauirr. Have you turned Lutheran 
now? There must be danger indeed. 

Guuine [In his ear]. The dawn! 

Two Catchpolls enter. 

A CatcHpo.ti. The streets are quiet, 


master— 
Baiuirr. Good! 
CaTcHPOLL. —but there’s a light in 


every window, and a sound of singing 
within doors. 

Baruirr. Singing! 

CaATCHPOLL. Aye, master. 

Barr. They shall squeak on a gibbet 
when Alva comes. [To the Host.] 
And you with them! Till then, their 
canting hymns can do us no harm. 

CaTcHPoLi. They are singing no hymns, 
master. 

Bawirr. What then? 

CatcHPoLLt. The Song of Drums, they 
call it. 

Gitiine. The Song of Ulenspiegel ! 

BaiiFF. Ulenspiegel! 

Gitumeg. Vagabond, clown and false 
preacher! [She runs to the door and 
opens it.) Now can you hear the song? 

In the distance is heard the Song of 
Ulenspiegel: 

“Slaet op den trommele, van dirre, 
dom deyne, 

Slaet op den trommele, van dirre, 
doum, doum! 

Daylight begins to appear. 

BaitirF. Whence comes the singing? 

A CatcHpo.tit. From barns and cellars, 
master. 

Barr. Dig out those heretic rats! 
Smother me those yelping curs! Are 
you not armed? 

CATCHPOLL. They are armed too. Who 
will go first? 

The Song swells: 

“Slaet op den trommele, van dirre, 
dom deyne. 

Slaet op den trommele, van dirre, 
doum, doum! 

Upon the last note breaks the sound of 
three chimes from the belfry tower. 
Then a silence. 

Baiuirr. What bells were those? 

Host. They were church bells, ringing 
the hour. 

Baitirr. You lie! 

Gung [In his ear]. Three chimes! 
The signal to Orange! 

CatcHpo.tis, The signal to Orange! 
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Bauirr. Go seize the bellringers! 

A Catchpoll runs in. 

CATCHPOLL. The townsmen arm! The 
church is guarded! 

A sudden boom of cannon. 

Host. Lord save us! O wretched day 
that I was born an innkeeper! 

CaTcHPOLL. Orange goes forward! 

Barr. Fools and cowards! Orange 
is dead! 

CatcHPo.t [Breathless]. By the road- 
side lie two foreigners, stripped and 
gagged! They have lain there since 
last night! 

Guune [To the Bailiff]. Will you be- 
lieve me now? 

Bamirr. False preachers! I am tricked! 
[To his men.] Run to Alva’s posts 
and give the alarm! 

CaTcHPOLL. Rebels hold the bridge. 
Alva needs no warning. 

A volley of musketry frre. 

BaiirF. What, do they fire on their 
own heretic spawn? 

CatcHPo.Lt. The Spaniards fire! 

Host [Wringing his hands]. My house 
and my silver! 

Giuuine [To the Bailiff}. Away, while 
there is time! I know a path—the 
woods are secret 

Barr. Why should I trust you? 

Grune. Will you wait and trust the 
Lutherans? 

BarirF [Resolved]. Gather all my men! 
Bring down the women prisoners! 

Catchpolls go out. It is now daylight. 

Host [Anxiously]. Will you not pay 
your reckoning before you go? 

Bauirr. Your heretic friends shall pay. 

Host [Lamenting]. Master Bailiff, have 
pity! I am eaten out of house and 
home. 

Bawirr. You should be burned out, if 
I were master. 

Nele and Calleken are brought down. 
Lock their room, to delay the pursuers. 
And bind that first woman, for she has 
a knife about her. [Nele is bound.] 





Host [Taking courage]. Nay, I'll not be 
cheated. You shall pay me. 

BaitirF. Stand aside! 

A Catcupo.t [4t the door]. The Lu- 
therans! 

Bauirr. Must we fight our way from 
this nest? 

CaTcHPOLL. The blacksmith leads them! 

Barr. They are nothing but a heretic 
handful! Come, my men! 

Enter the Blacksmith, with his head still 
bandaged, as in the previous Act. He 
carries a musket, and is followed by 
two armed townsmen. 

BiacksMiTH. In the name of Orange, 
lay down your arms! 

BaitirF. Who commands here? 

BLacKsMITH. I command. 

BatirF [T'o his men]. In the Emperor's 
name, follow me! 
Host [Interposing]. I pray you, fight 
your battles out of doors! There is 

a meadow over the way. 

Barr. Silence! 

BiacksMiITH [To the Bailiff]. Cross the 
threshold if you will. The rope is 
waiting. 

BaitirF [Blustering]. Who fears your 
rope? 

A Catcupo.t. I, for one. 

He lets his musket fall, and the others 
follow his example. 

Bai.irF. Dregs of men! 

BLACKSMITH. Release those women. 

Nele and Calleken are released. 

Will you go free, or remain under our 
safeguard? 

Neve. We will trust you. 

Host [Stepping forward]. Master Smith, 

beg you, make the Bailiff pay his 
reckoning. Twenty florins he owes me. 
I am a poor man, Master Smith. 

BLACKSMITH. You are a knave for har- 
bouring cut-throats. 

Shouting in the street. 

Cries. The Orange captain! The 
Count! Make way for the Count! 
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Enter the Count, as in Act I, with a 
lieutenant and two troopers. 

Count. Stand forward, Peter the black- 
smith. [The Blacksmith obeys.] You 
have done well. Had our German 
troopers shown half your spirit, we 
would have gained the town a week 
ago. 

BiacksMiTH. The town is the Prince’s 
to command. 

Count. He will reward you. Are these 
the prisoners? 

BLacKsMITH. One of Alva’s bailiffs and 
his men, my lord. 

Count [To his troopers]. Remove them 
under guard. 

Host. My lord, I pray you, the Bailiff 
owes me for a week’s lodging! 

Count. The reckoning will come. Re- 
move the prisoners. 

The Bailiff and his men, with Gilline, 
are marched out. 

Bauwirr [To the Host]. The reckoning 
with Alva, innkeeper! 

Giutune. Fool! That hour is past! 

Nele and Calleken remain apart. 

Count. Who are these women? 

BLaAcKsMITH. They are Flemish maids, 
whom the Bailiff would have brought 
to Alva’s camp. 

Count. I will speak with them pres- 
ently. Now call for Ulenspiegel. 

A Trooper [4t the door]. Ulenspiegel! 

Cries [In the street]. Ulenspiegel! 
Ulenspiegel ! 

The cries are echoed. Then a silence. 

LIEUTENANT. My lord, he is not to be 
found. 

Count. He was with me at the bridge 
—and his fat companion too. Search 
the town! [The Lieutenant goes out.] 

CaLLEKEN [T° Nele]. O, my heart will 
stop! What if they are lost? 

Neve. I know my rascal lover. The 
parade of victory is not for him. When 
all men stand like wooden images, he 
runs in cap and bells. 

The Lieutenant returns. 


LIEUTENANT. My lord, they say both 
were seen at this door, but they are 
vanished. 

Count. Vanished! Do men dissolve in- 
to the air? 

Voice oF Utenspiecet [ds if from 
above]. Slaet op den trommele, van 
dirre, dom deyne 

BLACKSMITH [Gazing upward]. Ulen- 
spiegel’s song! 

Count. Is the house haunted? 

Host. Indeed, no, my lord. 

Count. We will waste no more time 
on these mountebanks. [To the Host.] 
Make a fire and leave us. We hold a 
council here. 

The Host goes to the fireplace. 

Sit, Master Blacksmith. Sit, Lieuten- 
ant. [To the troopers and townsmen 
in the background.| All but one sen- 
try shall withdraw. 

One sentry remains. Nele and Calleken, 
forgotten, warm themselves at the 
grate. The Count sits at the head of a 
table, with the Blacksmith and his 
Lieutenant on either hand. 

Voice oF ULENsPIEGEL [Nearer]. Slaet 
op den trommele, van dirre, doum, 
doum! 

Host [Kindling wood in the grate]. O, 
mercy on us, the house is haunted in- 
deed! [He rushes from the room.] 

Count. Blockhead! [He resumes.] 
Master Blacksmith, we enrol you with 
your followers in the Prince’s army. 

BLACKSMITH. We ask but to go forward 
against Alva. 

Count. That day is not yet. We must 
first gain touch with the Count of 
Frisia, who marches from Limburg to 
take him in the rear. We need brave 
messengers—— 

LigEUTENANT [Coughing]. Your pardon, 
my lord, but the chimney smokes! 

Count. Indeed it smokes damnably. 
[Resuming.]| I say, we need mes- 
sengers to pass the Spanish lines and 
bring news to Frisia. 
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BiackKsMITH. That is hard. Since the 
two preachers failed of their mission, 
every road will be watched. 

Count. We must contrive to hoodwink 
Alva. 

BLACKSMITH. My lord, there is perhaps 
one way. 

Count. Speak. 

BLACKSMITH. It is the custom of the 
armies to arrest all wayfarers, except 
the newly-wed who pass from town to 
town. 

Count. The newly-wed? 

BLACKSMITH. If we should send a young 
man and his lass bearing marriage- 
lines, in a cart decked out with flowers 
and branches, then I think that even 
the Spaniards would laugh and let them 
pass. They would come scot free te 
Limburg, though the bride might have 
to yield a kiss or two. 

Count. The plan may serve. But 
where shall we find such a pair? Are 
you married? 

BLACKSMITH. Alas, yes, my lord—but 
it was long since. 

Count. You are a sprightly youth, Lieu- 
tenant. 

LizUTENANT. My lord, I will brave all 
dangers but marriage. 

Count. It seems the pair need only be 
wedded for the duration of their jour- 
ney. Upon these terms, many a lad 
might venture. 

BLacKsMITH. And many a husband too. 

A cloud of smoke issues from the chimney, 
which is almost hidden. 

LIEUTENANT. There is surely a stopper 
in the flue! 

Count [To the sentry]. Open the win- 
dows, or we shall choke. Ulenspiegel! 
Where is Ulenspiegel ? 

Voice or ULenspieceL. Slaet op den 
trommele, van dirre, doum, doum! 

BiacksMiITH. Ulenspiegel comes! 

Nele and Calleken cry out for joy, as Tyl 
clatters down the chimney and leaps the 
fire. When the smoke clears he is seen 


in Nele’s arms. Calleken, in the chim- 
ney corner, gazes anxiously upward. 

Count. Now, rascal 

Tyxt. A moment, by your leave, my lord. 
I have a follower who passes not so 
readily. Ho, Lamme! Are you there? 

LamME [From the chimney]. I roast! 1 
frizzle! I am done to a turn! [His 
legs appear, dangling. | 

Ty [Seizing them]. One pull, and you 
are ready to be served! [By main 
force, Lamme is pulled down. He tot- 
ters into the arms of Calleken.] 

Neve [To Ty/]. Dear rogue, how came 
you there? 

Tyt. When a new master comes to a 
house, are not the chimneys swept? 

Netz. No man saw you enter. 

Ty. A ladder brought me to your win- 
dow. You were flown, the door was 
locked. LLamme mounting broke the 
ladder. We came as best we might. 

LamMMe. As best we might, say you? 
O, my hams are smoked! 

Tyz. Better a Flemish chimney than the 
coolest dungeon in Spain. My re- 
spects to you, my lord Count. 

Count. The manner of your appear- 
ance might be more respectful. 

Tyzt. And the matter less sooty. That 
chimney was not swept this twelve- 
month. 

LaMME [Brushing himself]. There you 
speak truly, Tyl. I am black as a 
Spaniard’s frown. 

Count. You are both forgiven, since 
you come in time to join our council. 
Ty. I am no counsellor, my lord, but 

a vagabond at a halt. 

Count. Still it may be you can help us. 
I think you overheard our plan. 

Tyxt. Your chimney kept no secrets. But 
my wandering is nearly ended. 

Count. One road lies before you. There 
is none but you to run our errand. 
Tyt [Turning]. Nele, my Nele, heart 

of Flanders, peace is not yet! 

Count. We will find you a fair com- 
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panion for the venture. 

Netz. Indeed you shall find him no 
hussy of these parts! 

Tyzt. My lord Count, seek no further 
for your pair of messengers, for they are 
here before you. [He takes Nele by 
the hand and leads her forward.) 

Count. What, are you wedded? 

Tyt. As near as makes no matter. 
Waken us a priest, for they lie long 
abed these frosty mornings. And make 
ready the bridal chariot for our journey. 

Nee. Have I spoken yet? 

Tyx. Sweet Protestant, you shall speak 
at the altar. 

Nee. Nay, I will confess before a priest 
is fetched. 

Count [to Nele]. Will you indeed set 
out upon this perilous errand ? 

Nete. I will go to the ends of the earth, 
if he go with me. 

Count. The fires of Alva scorch. 

Nee. My love burns deeper. 

Count. The road is far to the bridal bed. 

Neve. We bring rest to our people. 

Count [to his Lieutenant]. I think a 
priest is needless for this pair. 

Ty. And since weddings are the fashion 
of the day, here are two more who fol- 
low us. [He brings Lamme and Cal- 
leken forward. | 

LamMe. ‘Tyl, I pray you, I am scorched 
enough! 

Ty [to the Count]. They are man and 
wife this long time, but no Spaniard 
would guess it, so merry is the bride- 
groom. 

CaALLEKEN. And the bride! 

Tyzt. Only let them have a second cart, 
for safety as for modesty. Lamme is 
burdensome upon the springs. 

Count [to his Lieutenant]. Order the 
carts to be made ready. [To Tyl]. 
Will you carry secret despatches to the 
Count of Frisia? 

Ty. Our hearts will carry all. 

Count. We will make provision for you, 
of the best the town can offer. 


Tyx. Let it be plentiful, if you please. 
But put not all in Lamme’s cart, lest 
we starve when the melancholy takes 
him. 

Count [preparing to go]. You would 
be alone, I see. 

Ty. It is an idle fancy of the newly- 
wed. 

Count. Godspeed! I will bring news 
of you to Orange. 

[The Count goes out with his sentry, and 
the four lovers are left alone.] 

Ne eE [to Ty/]. Do you speak so boldly 
to my lord Count? 

Tyz. To-day I am aking, Nele. Joyful 
flags are hoisted on our wagon. A rain- 
bow is our arch, and Alva’s cannon fire 
a salvo in our honour. 

Nee. O Trl, dear love returned to me, 
bring peace in your hands! I would be 
no longer the shadow of your roaming, 
but the refuge of your heart. 

Tyu. For me there is but one road, which 
leads to you. God grant me to deserve 
that journey’s end. 

Nee. Your eyes are shining, Tyl. 

Tyzt. Our babes will sing: 

Alva with the wooden head, 
Have you seen the newly-wed ? 

Neve. Nay, they shall sing none but gen- 
tle songs, if I have their schooling. 

[From the street the song is heard: 

Slaet op den trommele, van dirre, dom 
deyne, 

Slaet op den trommele, van dirre, doum, 
doum! 

Tyxt. Our song—the song of drums! 

Nee. The echo shall be left behind us. 

[Two troopers enter, flanking the door- 
way. Lamme and Calleken, who go 
first, are greeted with huzzas. 

LAMME. Come, my Calleken. [Turns on 
the threshold.| Tyl, 1 ama hero at last. 

Ty [going out with Nele]. Master Sun 
is risen. Tell me, witch’s daughter, 
can my father see us now? 

Neve. Wild lover, he laughs in the sky. 

Tue Enp. 
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Otis Skinner as Falstaff in Henry 1V (Wide World Studio) 


THE CRITIC’S CALENDAR 


‘sR ANISH plump Jack, and banish all the world,” cries Falstaff, and with much 

truth, too, for the past thirty years that have seen the Falstaff of Henry IV 
banished from the New York stage have been denied the finest comic creation of 
Shakespeare. Until the Players Club revived the first part of the play, with Otis 
Skinner as the plump Sir John, the deepness of the loss could not have been fully 
realized. It must be admitted to begin with that this production of Henry IV lived 
mainly in its Falstaff. In spite of all of its stars, and doubtless because of them, it 
was lame and unwieldy as a chronicle-history play. It did not succeed in catching 
the fast flow and the magnificent sweep that surge through the many scenes. It had 
none of the fervor of events that shape a people’s destiny, and little sense of climaxes 
impending in opposing camps. It sprawled clumsily as history, before settings that 
contributed little to the performance in either beauty or speed, and nothing in the 
way of steps or platforms to break the monotonous inaction of a flat floor. Its battle 
scenes, when not disclosed as tableaux, gained their chief interest from the fame of 
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Sketch for the first act of Iolanthe by Woodman Thompson. 


the players who were enrolled as supernumeraries, rather than from any evocative 
handling of crowds. It was, taken as a whole, undigested as a performance, mainly 
due to the fact, no doubt, that it was unaided by direction which capitalized its dash 
and stressed its gusto. Even in the playing it revealed few actors who seemed secure 
in Shakespeare. The King of William Courtleigh, the Prince Hal of Basil Sydney, 
and the Hotspur of Philip Merivale either faltered through the verse, or lacked 
the presence to create the illusion it demanded. Only in the scenes at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, or concerned with its crew, did the playing become infected with the 
life of the writing. In them the Bardolph of A. G. Andrews and the Francis of 
James T. Powers had a welcome assurance and humor. But above them all, dominat- 
ing princes as well as history, was the Falstaff of Otis Skinner. It was a delight to 
see an actor unafraid to tackle the comic passages in Shakespeare, and able, even 
when breaking with conventions, to endow them with an audible and infectious wit. 
For this Sir John was no mere comic fat fellow, depending upon his padding for his 
laughs, but a rotund old devil of the taverns, self-indulgent and gluttonous, absurd 
and yet possessed of an alchemy of pathos that made him lovable beyond his faults. 
And it was mainly in this “valiant Jack” that the performance gained its interest. 
With The Romantic Young Lady the Neighborhood Playhouse put its serious 
business of the winter behind it, and launched forth on its summer season, in prepara- 
tion of the coming Grand Street Follies. ‘This year, instead of choosing a hardy 
burlesque like The Critic, in which it excelled last spring, it tried its hands at a slim 
and tenuous Sierra play, pitched in the frothiest vein of the charming and the trivial. 
But both the gaiety and the charm of the play depend, to a large extent, upon the 
ability of the players to let this very triviality set the key to the performance, so that 
its elusive and fluff-ball qualities can be preserved. Comedy as light and “gentle” 





























Ian Maclaren, Mary Ellis, Dorothy Sands in The Romantic Young Lady (Vandamm) 


as this, concerned as it is with a sighing young Sefiorita who wants adventure and 
finds it in the person of her favorite novelist, permits no moment of ponderousness, 
and fades before any clumsiness in the making of its points. It must be centered in 
the sheer joy of the inconsequential, and nothing in the theatre is more difficult to 
achieve than the spontaneity and the deftness that are able to disguise well-drilled 
“points” until they can pass for inconsequential mishaps. At the Neighborhood, the 
company as a whole gave a passable performance, but it was by no means an adept 
or a nimble one. It was often gawkish and insecure, depending upon the situation 
the playwright had provided rather than pushing that situation to new comic capacities, 
or even squeezing from it the last atom of humor. Mary Ellis, as Rosario, relied 
far more on her natural beauty and charm than on any inventiveness as a comedienne 
to sustain the humor of the intrigue, and only the divinely mellowed Grandmother, 
with her three husbands and her ripened knowledge of men, as played by Dorothy 
Sands, had that assurance and dexterity which makes laughter as inevitable as fate 
and that never misses a nuance. 

Unfortunately for C. K. Munro, as well as for his reviewers, dt Mrs. Beam’s and 
Beau-Strings (known to London as Storm) opened on successive nights. “The two 
plays were spun from material so strikingly similar and depended so much upon the 
same comic devices that methods which were amusing in At Mrs. Beam’s seemed staled 
and wearisome in Beau-Strings. In each play a garrulous and inquisitive spinster 
directed the action, and, by her prying, interfered unhappily with the lives of the 
characters surrounding her. Where a boarding-house was the scene of 4t Mrs. 






































Jean Cadell as Miss Shoe in At Mrs. Beam’s (Muray Studio). 


Beams’s, Beau-Strings took place in “the lounge of a small hydropathic hotel near 
Tinderley.”” But in both the boarding house and the hotel there was a dear old 
deaf lady to call attention to Mr. Munro’s dangerous and unvarying device of 
repeating nearly one-third of his dialogue for comic purposes. In both plays, as is 
almost the case when a dramatist flirts with the repetitions of every day talk by 
recording them on a dictaphone, the dialogue was too loaded with dullness merely 
to suggest dullness. Of the two plays, and of the two performances, 4t Mrs. Beam’s 
was by far the more entertaining, though, it too, suffered from its repetitions. But 
in it the plotting was sufficiently robust to carry the small talk, whereas the simple 
plotting of Beau-Strings broke under the weight of its dialogue. As a performance, 
too, At Mrs. Beam’s gained not only because of the surety of the Lunts and Henry 
Travers, but especially because of the deeper-grained and truly remarkable playing of 
Jean Cadell as the unbearable Miss Shoe. In Beau-Strings, though Estelle Win- 
wood was somewhat miscast as the more amorous Miss Gee, she characterized her 
admirably, but characterized almost single-handed, and the play, relying on its 
characters to point and vivify its talk, slipped into a vast inertia. 
JoHN Mason Brown. 
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M: J. C. SQUIRE, writing in the London Mercury of the poetry 


of Edwin Arlington Robinson, gives to this distinguished Amer- 

ican poet credit for an “‘ability to see things clearly and to set 
them down without any kind of falsification,” which applies with equal 
f truth to the things Mr. Robinson has actually seen and to those which 
: his imagination remakes. ‘‘Among the achievements,” says Mr. Squire, 
“to which these powers have brought him, the finest is his portrait of 
Shakespeare in ‘Ben Jonson Entertains a Man From Stratford,’ the 
most successful conjectural construction of the kind ever made.”’ Here 
is the passage which Mr. Squire quotes from this remarkable and de- 


lightful poem, Ben Jonson being the speaker: 








I’ll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, 
Trim, rather spruce, and quite the gentleman. 
“What ho, my lord!” say I. He doesn’t hear me; 
Wherefore I have to pause and look at him. 

He’s not enormous, but one looks at him. 

A little on the round if you insist, 

For now, God save the mark, he’s growing old; 
He’s five and forty, and to hear him talk 

These days you’d call him eighty; then you’d add 
More years to that. He’s old enough to be 

The father of a world, and so he is. 


“Ben, you're a scholar, what’s the time of day?” 
Says he; and there shines out of him again 
An aged light that has no age or station— 
The mystery that’s his—a mischievous 
Half-mad serenity that laughs at fame 
For being won so easy, and at friends 
Who laugh at him for what he wants the most, 
And for his dukedom down in Warwickshire. 
t 
When anything fortunate, or opportune, or curative happened i in a more 
religious age, it was always ascribed to divine interference, to “the hand 
of God.” It may have been the same hand that recently destroyed the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, and thus cleared the ground for 
a building that may be truly worthy of the name. It was not that the old 
theatre did not grow to have a sentimental hold. It unquestionably did. 
But it was no more appropriate as a Memorial Theatre to Shakespeare 
than the Albert Memorial would have been appropriate as a memorial to 
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Queen Elizabeth. Although it was a fitting and well-intentioned gesture, 
it was, as a playhouse fitted to Shakespeare and belonging to his Stratford, 
a savage disappointment. Since the fire, however, the faults of the old 
building are unimportant. What matters now is that they shall not be 
duplicated in a new theatre. For certainly, at Stratford, if no where else, 
the visitors to the annual Shakespeare Festival should be able to see Shake- 
speare under the conditions he knew and for which he planned his plays. 
And if the next builders reconstruct an Elizabethan playhouse, even if they 
err in a too pedantic exactitude, they will doubtless find that they have given 
England, as well as Stratford, one of its most modern and radical theatres. 


Shakespeare is in the news this month wherever you turn. At the Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman Theatre in Chicago, Thomas Wood Stevens and 
his repertory company are having rare success with 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Whitford Kane carrying off honors as Bottom; at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology Hamlet was produced in the Elizabethan 
manner under the direction of B. Iden Payne, and in an Elizabethan play- 
house constructed for the purpose. Both productions, originally announced 
for short runs, were happily forced to prolong their performances. Later 
they will all be tied together, when at the Garden Theatre at St. Louis, 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Kane, with other interesting players, 
will unite in the performance of 4 Midsummer’s Night's Dream, 
Twelfth Night, and The Taming of the Shrew. A detail of the per- 
formance at the Carnegie Institute of Technology is suggested as illus- 
trating one of the advantages of these repertory schools, namely, that 
an artist with a varied interest in the theatre may have the oppor- 
tunity of developing each facet of his art better than he ever could 
in a commercial playhouse. So Hardie Albright, who has been known 
by his costume and stage designs, plays Hamlet in this performance 
with distinction and success. 


In Paris, during the first week of May, 1926, was held the first in- 
ternational conference of dramatic and musical critics, under the au- 
spices of the Association de la Critique Dramatique et Musicale (Presi- 
dent Paul Ginisty). Delegates represented France, England, America, 
Italy, Poland, Austria, Holland and a number of other countries. It 
was reported that associations of critics already existed in France, 
England and America, and it was decided to form similar organizations 
in other countries in order to further the interests of dramatic and, 
musical criticism. Among the subjects of debate were paid publicity 
(whether frankly in the guise of advertisement or otherwise), the 
ethics of signed and unsigned criticism, and the possibility of an inter- 
change of credentials whereby critics travelling to foreign countries may 
receive the entry to the theatre as guests. The next gathering was fixed for 
August, 1927, at Salzburg. 
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A letter from a member of the little colony which has gathered about 
Jacques Copeau in a village in Burgundy (Pernand-Vergelesses, Cote 
d’Or) gives a glimpse of the life which he and his disciples have been 
leading in the fallow seclusion which followed the closing of the Théatre 
du Vieux-Colombier. Far from Paris and its atmosphere of competition 
and compromise a new enterprise has been forming, which has—in 
the most literal sense—returned to the soil and built anew from the 
most primitive forms of the theatre. While Copeau himself has been 
composing, his companions have organized a little troupe of strolling 
players who have performed a miscellaneous repertory in the surround- 
ing villages and towns. Their baggage is light and unpretentious— 
two farces by Moliére (Le Medecin Malgré Lui and L’Ecole des 
Maris), a fantasy by Copeau, Arlequin Magicien, and various di- 
vertissements and pantomimes with music. The latter are composed 
or improvised by the members of the company, and the talents en- 
listed are always ready to celebrate any local occasion. Thus, for the 
traditional festival of the Wine at Nuits Saint George, the little band 
contributed an allegorical masque, the actresses singing the roles of 
the Queens emblematical of the various famed vintages of the region, 
while the poet “travelled the province from end to end for the lore of 
the vine, looking, listening, drinking, and translating his impressions 
into poems for the vigneron, his vine and vineyard.”” Ample amends 
for the austerity of yore! ‘“‘We have even played at fairs, under a tent, 
among the merry-go-rounds, the shooting-booths, the flous-flous, Michel, 
Maistre and Daste turning barkers and playing jazz to draw the crowd. 
The gypsies would drop in to encourage us, as novices in their art.” 
It is, of course, a company of youth, high-spirited enough to thrive 
outside of the wine country, made up almost entirely of the survivors 
of that school in which Copeau put his heart and his best hopes. It is 
intrepid, it is gay. “I don’t know if I have made you feel,” says the 
writer, “how hopeful we are and what communion we have found with 
this country, the pleasure we have tried to bring with us, the peace, 
the health, the beauty we have found here. . . .”” “We feel more and 
more at home, and far from proposing to leave and return to the ranks 
in Paris, as his friends are urging him to, the patron is more and more 
inclined to settle down here. We have all the means of accomplishing 
whatever we have it in us to do.” Nevertheless, a tour has been ar- 
ranged in Switzerland for September and October, and later Paris is 
to see the “Copiaux’” for a few weeks under their old roof. It will 
see, unquestionably, something quite new, something which, for all its 
carefree and casual form, is already a closer realization of Copeau’s 
ideal of an emancipated, vital and spontaneous theatre. 
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MR. CHARLES KEAN 
PRESENTS—1856 


(Shakespeare) has left the incidents of 
The Winter's Tale alternating between 
Sicily and Bohemia, without assigning any 
specific date to the time of action. Chrono- 
logical contradictions abound throughout 
the five acts; inasmuch as reference is 
made to the Delphic oracle, Christian 
burial, an Emperor of Russia, and an 
Italian painter of the sixteenth century. 
It is evident that when an attempt is made 
to combine truth with history, conflicting 
epochs cannot all be illustrated; and I 
have therefore thought it permissible to 
select a period which, while it accords 
with the spirit of the play, may be con- 
sidered the most interesting, as well as the 
most instructive. . An opportunity 
is thus afforded of reproducing a classical 
era, and placing before the eyes of the 
spectator tableaux vivants of the private 
and public life of the ancient Greeks, at 
a time when the arts flourished. . . . 

To connect the country known as “Bo- 
hemia” with an age so remote would be 
impossible; I have therefore followed the 
suggestion of Sir Thomas Hammer by the 
substitution of Bithynia. The difference 
of name in no way affects the incidents or 
metre of the play, while it enables me to 
represent the costume of the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor at a _ corresponding 
SON. «+ 

The architectural portions of the play 
have, as on many former occasions, been 
kindly superintended by George Goodwin, 
Esq., F.R.S., . . . and my thanks are pe- 
culiarly due to George Scharf, Esq., Jun., 
F.S.A. (author of the Handbook to the 
Greek and Pompeian Courts at the Crys- 
tal Palace), . . . whose pictorial mind 
has suggested many important details. 
The vegetation peculiar to Bithynia is 
adopted from his private drawings, taken 
on the spot... . 





MR.ARTHURHOPKINS 
PRESENTS~—1921 


In our interpretation of Macbeth we 
are seeking to release the radium of Shake- 
speare from the vessel of tradition. To us 
it is not a play of Scotland or warring 
kings or of any time or place or people. 
It is a play of all times and all people. 
We care nothing about how Inverness 
may have looked, neither do we care about 
all the conscious motives that have been 
ascribed to Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
We believe them all to be of no impor- 
tance, because we believe the real causes 
were deeper seated than conscious motive, 
and, furthermore, that the same causes 
exist today in all people. 

We believe the witches are the evil 
forces of life, forces that have hovered 
about for all time. 

We find Macbeth a man of whom there 
has been no previous ill-account, walking 
along a road. A hand reaches out and 
touches him. From that moment he be- 
comes as one in a dream. He is pos- 
sessed. He is picked up and whirled 
through a torrent of blood and agony. 
Never once does he seem accountable for 
the things he is doing. ‘ 

So, to us the tragedy of Macbeth is not 
the series of incidental murders and 
deaths, but it is that strong people can be 
picked up by forces they do not under- 
stand, are helpless to combat, and by 
which they are dashed to utter destruction. 

This we believe to be the immortal 
phase of Macbeth, since it is a tragic con- 
dition of all time. 

As to settings, we have left behind all 
compromise with realism. They are just 
the barest beginnings of things. We be- 
lieve there will be great beauty. 

So there is our dream. It may prove 
wonderful or terrible, but it at least ex- 
presses our feeling for the play. No other 
consideration has interfered. 
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Stella Simon 


The stage and a part of the interior of the Fortune 
Theatre, as it appeared when Shakespeare was 
dashing off successes and thumbing history books 
to find his plots. This model of the Fortune, 
based on Walter H. Godfrey’s restoration, was 
made by students in the course in scenic design 
conducted by Donald Mitchell Oenslager at the 
Department of Drama of Yale University. 
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Theatre Arts is the only source to which readers can go for records of what appears suddenly 


and to many people dasslingly in the new theatre exposition—Stark Young in the New Republic. 


There is twice as much true homage paid the modern stage in any single number of 
Theatre Arts Monthly as in the whole theatre exposition—Gilbert Gabriel in The Sun. 


COMPLETE SETS 


THEATRE ARTS 


Give you by text and twelve hundred illustrations a 
permanent record of the progress of the World Theatre. 


VOLUMES I-IX, UNBOUND, $40.00 
VOLUMES I-IX, BOUND, $60.00 


Sets include seven years of THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY and two years 
(bound in four books) of THEATRE Arts Montuty. During the nine 
years that THEATRE Arts has served as the only international magazine 
of the theatre, there have been many special numbers, such as the Stage- 
craft Exhibition Number, April, 1919; the Afoscow Art Theatre Num- 
ber, October, 1920 (years before the Moscow Art Theatre came to Amer- 
ica); two Little Theatre Year Books, a special Costume Number and 
Theatre Backgrounds. Other numbers include first editions of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and The Dreamy Kid, Zoé Akins’ 4 Por- 
trait of Tiero, Paul Green’s No Count Boy, etc. All the best artists and 
the best writers of the best theatres in the world, big and little, are 
represented in its pages. 


Prices of separate volumes and of 
single issues given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 








In writ'ng to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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WANTED 





THEATRE ARTS 
will pay 


$9.00 


for 


Vol. I, No. 2 and No. 3 
(February and May, 1917) 


and for 


Vol. III, No. 4 
(October, 1919) 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


7 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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THEATRE ARTS 
DIRECTORY 





Costumes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 


Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” “The Vagabond King” 





Other Successes Secretarial Work 
1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 
Marionettes 





WILLIAM DuNCAN and Epwarp MABLey present 


The Tatterman Marionettes 
in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Scenery 





Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 





New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 


Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 





Lucy Feagin Studios 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Developing Personality through Training in Expres- 
sion. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





Vocal — Dramatic 





Frederick D. Loomis 


Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 





Editorially 
Speaking 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE LITTLE 
Worp “Nor” 


[In Jolanthe the Lord Chancellor solves the 
fairies’ difficulties in regard to the law which 
imposes death on a fairy who marries a mor- 
tal by the insertion, quite simply, of one sin- 
gle word :—the little word “not.” So THEATRE 
Arts in its effort to make a record of what 
the Moderns have meant to the theatre put 
forth this Shakespeare issue and called it 
What the Moderns Have Done to Shake- 
speare, supplementing it with a second issue 
equally devoted to the Moderns and only 
altered in its point of view as to their con- 
tribution by the insertion of this same tiny 
word, IVhat the Moderns Have Not Done 
to Theatre Architecture. “What haven't they 
done!!”, with a double exclamation mark, 
seems to be the answer. The Contents Page, 
with its repetition of the word “theatre” in 
all the articles and almost all the pictures, 
looks like somebody’s spelling test, but the 
contents have distinctly more variety than 
their titles, which are: The Theatre as 
Theatre, by Kenneth Macgowan; The 
Theatre in the Machine Age, by Sheldon 
Cheney; Grub-Street Theatres, by Lewis 
Mumford; The Cleveland Play House, by 
Charles S. Brooks: An American Theatre, 
by Thomas Craven; The Foreground of the 
Theatre, by Oliver P. Bernard, and A Col- 
lege Theatre, by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 


THe TriIBUTARY THEATRE 


Little Theatres, like little girls, object to 
being characterized by their size, and al- 
though the term Little Theatre has come to 
mean simply the theatre not organized for 
commercial gain without reference to size, 
professional quality or anything else, there 
are times when it would be pleasant to have 
another name. Art Theatre won't do, Ex- 
perimental Theatre won’t do. THEATRE Arts, 
for its temporary use, has coined the term 
“The Tributary Theatre.” Will that do? 
The Third Annual Year Book attempts to 
answer the question along with many others. 
It will be off the press on August 20th, with 
the record of scores of theatres here and 
abroad in text and illustrations. 
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DRAWINGS 
FOR THE 


THEATRE 


by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


First Regular Edition 


Imperial octavo, ninety-six 
pages, thirty-five half-tone 
reproductions, including set- 
tings for Hamlet, Richard 
III, Macbeth, The Jest, The 
Cenci, The Birthday of the 
Infanta, Anna Christie, and 
The Fountain. This book is 
not only a record of Mr. 
Jones’ work, but of ten years 
of progress in the American 
Theatre. 


Price: $5 a copy. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


7 E. 42nd St., New York City 


SMALL PLAYS for 
SMALL CASTS 
by Elizabeth Hall Yates 


Seven unusually clever plays of 
special interest to Drama League 
members and for Little Theatre 
production. $1.50 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








A Project for a Theatrical 
presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by 
MAX REINHARDT 


The Photography by 
FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. 
Price $5.00 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
7 E. 42nd St. New York City 
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DENISHAWN 


and Ted Shawn 
and its Related Arts 


The Ruth St. Denis 
School of Dancing 


Intensive Summer Course 
July sth to Sept. 3rd 


For Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced Pupils 
Catalogue upon request 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. 
327 West 28th Street New York City 




















INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 

The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
JuLy 19TH To AuGuST 28TH 
SUMMER COURSE 
A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups. 


Stage Technique, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmical 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
FALL Course BEGINS OCTOBER 4TH 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request. 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 











~EvizABeth Mack 
: STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 
Three Professional Courses— 
Theoretical and _ practical 
training for Stage—Platforn 
—Teaching. 
Theatre Routine: A special depart - 
ment for practice in acting and pro- 
duction of plays. 
Special Courses in Literature, 
Psychology, French, Play 
Analysis, and Critical Study. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 
A Master Class is given in z 
Paris for a limited number > wv 
of advanced students. - 








Play Writing for Production 


A nonresident course given under the direction 
of experienced playwrights to a limited number of 
students. Applicants must submit an original one- 
act play or other dramatic composition as proof 
of their ability. The development of individual 
talent and the writing of plays that will act is 
the primary aim of this course. 

Assistance is given in the placing of plays 
written by students. 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 


address 


The REGISTRAR 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 








Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
in the 


Art of the Theatre 
July 6th to August 14th 


at 


Hart House Theatre 
For particulars write to 
W. J. Dunlop, University of Toronto 


Toronto 5 Canada 








The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 


President 
Studenis have opportunity of 


RIF nega with Professionals in 

===>" Stock, seven performances each 

ff) week; as a Stock Company 

headed by five well-known New 

York actors is under direct 
management of the School. 

} Professional Director —- Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Manag- 

| ing — Teaching of Dramatics. 
Graduates eligible to teach Dra- 

} matics in Schools of New York 

| 1 State. Degrees. 
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School of Opera 
-—-— Under the personal direction of 
_ | Andreas Divpel, former Manag- 
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ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


ing Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. | 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- ————~ 
tories, Courses in Scenic Design | 
— Stage Lighting — Dancing — Ht} 
Fencing — Stage Craft. College | 
Courses in English, Languages, 
Literature and Pedagogy. | | 
Correct Speech a Specialty— | 
Voice Training — Diction -—— Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational 
Summer School. 

Fall Term opens September 


23rd. Send for catalogue. ——— 
140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. Net 
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FOOTLIGHTS ana BORDERLIGHTS 


EVERY stage has its limitations. When lighting ous ipment meets conditions 
the most delightful results are attained. Select Kliegl units and your diffi- 
culties vanish. Designs range from small portable models to brilliant light- 
ing equipment for the largest theatre. Write for an illustrated catalogue. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 50th Srreetr 





C NEW YORK, N.Y. oA 
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THE JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 
SCHOOL oF tHe THEATRE ano DANCE 


128-130 EAST 58th STREET TELEPHONE PLAZA 4524 


Offers comprehensive courses in every branch of the Dramatic Art, including 
DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN, 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and DIRECTION, PLAY-WRITING 


Under a Most Distinguished Faculty 


John Murray Anderson Robert Milton 
David Burton Samuel Kayzer 
Clark Robinson Charlton Andrews 
James Light Bertram Bloch 
Robert Bell Pilar-Morin 
Augustus Barratt Martha Graham 


Also class and private instruction in every type of stage dancing, including musical comedy, 
ballet, acrobatic, eccentric 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS OF ABILITY TO SECURE PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 
Enrollments accepted now for autumn term beginning September 14th, 1926 


Write or telephone for full particulars and catalogue 
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NEW FOCUSING BABY HERCULES 


Baby Hercules, a light 
weight compact spot and 
flood light finished in dull 
black enamel, is_ venti- 
lated at top, back, bot- 
tom, and around lens. 

The hood, constructed 
of stamped steel, swung 
in the yoke, is mounted 
on a base which may be 
used as a_ standard; 
openings are _ provided 
for fastening to a 3 inch 
or 4 inch outlet box or 
ceiling. The base and 
yoke are malleable iron. 

Thumb screw at bot- 
tom for focusing has a 
3 inch range of adjust- 
ment. The entire front 
containing the lens is 
telescopic, allowing a 














further adjustment of 2 ry 
inches. This enables the 
focusing from a 2 foot 
spot to a 10 foot spot at 
a 10 foot range. 
The front is removable for flood lighting. 
Spring clips are provided to hold color frame when used either as a spot or flood light. 
It contains a 3% inch spherical reflector and has a 5 inch imported condensing lens. 
Total weight nine pounds. 
Complete assembly of Baby Hercules combination spot and flood light, mounted on base with 8 ft. of 
cord, separable plug, color frame, and three pieces assorted colored gelatine, packed in carton, shipping 
wt. 10 lb. Price $12.50. Type G30—250 watt lamp, $1.75. Type G30—400 watt lamp, $3.00. 
j Send for Circular B. 
DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. 
334 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





i ISSUED QUARTERLY: $2.50 A YEAR, POST FREE 


1 ‘* THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD”’ 
“‘The Observer’’, London 


ORDER THROUGH BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
THE MASK PUBLISHERS, Box 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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